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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


“ Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave; 
No bar of endless night exiles the brave ; 
And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead that stayed behind.”’ 


Every fresh bulletin from Flanders forces us to 
realise how hard a task lies before the Allied troops 
if Belgium is to be cleared of the German armies by 
direct attack. The Allied offensive creeps slowly for- 
ward; but at every turn it is met with counter-attack. 
There is always, just ahead of each small success, 
another prepared and seemingly impregnable position 
to be won. The task is aggravated by the bitter 
weather. There could hardly be a worse winter for 
campaigning than this. The spirit of the Allied troops 
under these conditions is wonderful. The reports of 
this last terrible week curtly record advances of a 
few hundred yards here and there. At the first glance 
they seem to imply very little. Only when we collate 
these small advances with the letters of our soldiers, 
with reports from the hospitals, and with the lists of 
dead and wounded do we realise what each step is 
costing our heroic men. 


The fighting in Poland has again reached a point 
where attack and counter-attack have resulted in 
equilibrium. The British public has surely realised by 
now how misleading was its first impression of the 
Eastern campaign. The home optimists must resolve to 
surrender all their picturesque and impressive fallacies. 
The Russian legions, we were told, were slowly and 
heavily massing for an irresistible and relentless pro- 
gress to Berlin and Vienna. It was simply a matter 
of mileage and arithmetic. Shortly after this, when 
the strategic genius of the Grand Duke had surprised 
the enemy with an unsuspected swiftness in offence, 
the steam-roller became an inundation. East Prussia 
was inundated and Posen was about to be overrun. 
Yet later the first and second collapse of Austria raised 
a new crop of similes and adjectives. The Russian 


armies then began to batter, shatter, overwhelm, ruin 
and dismay the German and Austrian battalions. 


The 
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battering and shattering has, in turn, been abandoned. 
It has been noticed that this battering and shattering, 
with its crowning victories and its decisive and mortal 
thrusts at the enemy’s vitals, has had_ continually to be 
repeated—that, in some instances, a crowning victory 
was followed by a strategic retreat of the Russian 
troops; and, finally, that at the moment when the 
authorities were expected to announce an advance 
upon Vienna, they were bound to confess that the 
Germars were within gunshot of Warsaw. 


The truth is that the Russians in Poland are facing 
a very difficult and tedious and perilous enterprise with 
matchless skill and with splendid courage and forti- 
tude; but that, from the very nature of their task, 
the immediate, positive and material results of their 
efforts are not yet within measurable distance. They 
are fighting mostly in a desolate wilderness, in which 
movement is laborious; and they are fighting an 
enemy which has only to retire upon his frontier to 
become a highiy mobile force able to strike at the 
enemy at almost any point amd in enormous force. 
The Eastern campaign has been one long systole and 


diastole, swinging between rapidly manceuvred armies 


on one side and a tenaciously held line on the other 
with big reserves to the rear able, when time allows, 
to assemble in the critical region and repel the ex- 
hausted dash of the enemy. At present we are again 
at the point where the German swing forward is 
seemingly exhausted, and the Russian counter-swing 
at point of release. 


The German troops, this last time, got almost to 
Warsaw. They were across the Bzura on 23 Decem- 
ber; but on that day the Russian reserve came up 
and the German battalions were thrown back across 
the river. Simultaneously the Austro-German flank- 
ing movemsnt broke down and the Russians started to 
move back again to the Carpathians. A month ago 
this turn of the campaign would have been described 
in some quarters as a crushing reverse for the 
German and Austrian armies. But we are learning 
patience and wisdom. We have seen before precisely 
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this pause and swing back of the German armies. We 
recognise that the Russian troops have again held the 
enemy; and that they are doing their difficult work 
effectively. But we know also that much has yet to 
be done; that the Russian soldiers, officers and staff 
have work in front of them which will need again, and 
yet again, all their genius, endurance and devotion. 
Meantime Russia has again given her allies cause 
to be proud of her alliance. The late critical weeks 
in Poland have tried all the qualities of a soldier. 
There can be no doubt at all that the Russian troops 
are splendidly led and manned. 


May we welcome the Military Correspondent of the 
‘‘Morring Post ’’ to our aid? For months past the 
Saturpay Review has been protesting in its military 
articles, its leading articles and notes against the mis- 
chievous and absurdly optimistic articles, headlines 
and posters in a certain section of the Press, notably 
in a group of London Liberal papers—though there 
seems to be an “‘ incorrigible optimist ’’’ or two out- 
side that circle! Accounts of crowning, devastating, 
decimating victories over the Germans; _ endless 
rumours and fairy lore about the breakdowns and 
breakups of German generals—all this kind of thing 
has so soaked and steeped into a section of the public 
that there are people who take it for almost a personal 
affront if they are told that the position is still very 
grave and that great new armies are still needed, 
needed urgently: such a suggestion is regarded by 
some people as scarcely patriotic, as very nearly pro- 
German. 


_But now the ‘‘ Morning Post’s’’ Military Corre- 
spondent comes to the rescue and is dotting the i’s of 
the Saturpay Review. He argued in his article on 
31 December that ‘‘ false optimism ’’ interferes with 
recruitirg—as we have said, we fear, at least a score 
of times within the last few months—and he pleads 
for ‘‘a true representation of things as they are— 
neither optimistic nor pessimistic nor tricked out with 
sensational trimmings to make seductive ‘copy’ ’’. 
This is admirable. May it be taken to heart in the 
right quarters! When our crowning victory and the 
devastating discomfiture of Germany do really come 
about—as we trust and believe they one day will— 
we shall enjoy them the more, and be the more thank- 
ful for them if meanwhile we have not been ‘‘ fed up ”’ 
on bogus triumphs eve after eve, week after week. 
We sometimes dare to wish that the dressing of the 
war headlines and posters in some of the papers were 
entrusted to us: we would make a good attempt to 
work up voluntary recruiting ! 


The mixed engagement above and around Cuxhaven 
on Christmas Day is a helpful demonstration of what 
the various branches of the Senior Service can do. 
Seven naval seaplanes delivered the attack, supported 
by light cruisers, destroyers and submarines. The 
cruisers, of course, acted as base for the seaplanes, 
and awaited their return. The expedition was met on 
the German side with seaplanes, Zeppelins and sub- 
marines. The Zeppelins and submarines attacked the 
British escort. The points to observe are (1) that 
the British cruisers succeeded with their guns in beat- 
ing off the attack by Zeppelins; and (2) that the Ger- 
man submarines were successfully avoided by swift 
manceuvring. Thus the two most dreaded, because 
least calculable, weapons of the enemy were countered 
without loss of any kind. The British escort was able 
to stand off Cuxhaven for three hours. 


The results of the raid cannot be published. 
Chiefly we must regard it as a brilliant exploit—more 
by way of experiment and demonstration than an exhi- 
bition to be judged by its results. We are assured 
that the bombs of the British airmen were all dis- 
charged upon points of ‘‘ military significance ’’. The 
British Navy has no intention of retorting upon 
Germany in kind in return for Scarborough and 


Whitby. Meantime, there are ‘‘ signs of liveliness ”’ 
in the German Fourth Arm. A Taube has dropped a 
bomb into a Kentish garden; another has appeared 
for a moment over Sheerness; and, rather more 
serious, Dunkirk has been bombarded from the air 
with serious loss of life to the civilian population. 


The ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”’ in its January number 
has boldly taken up the question of obligatory service. 
This question continues to be the most pressing and 
important subject of the day. It cannot be too 
importunately urged upon the attention of the public. 
There are three articles in the current ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’, and their authors are not shy of present- 
ing their case in an outright fashion. Colonel F. N. 
Maude argues the case for volunteers. We have care- 
fully read his article, and think it not unfair to say 
that from first to last it rests entirely upon two assump- 
tions: (1) that the volunteer is a better man than the 
man who is obliged to serve; and (2) that we shall 
get as many men as we require by the voluntary sys- 
tem. He numbers the men now under arms and 
asks: What more could compulsion have afforded 
us? The answer to Colonel Maude’s question is con- 
tained in the census book. But what about the quality 
of the men? What, asks Colonel Maude, is the 
worth of ‘‘ machine-made ’’ devotion? 


Colonel Maude’s two main objections are met in 
the two articles which follow. One of his oppo- 
nents, allowing warmly that the spirit and muster- 
roll of our volunteers cannot be too freely admitted 
or too highly praised, puts the case as to numbers 
quite unanswerably. The voluntary system is for the 
moment bringing in as many men as the Departments 
are able to deal with. But voluntary recruiting is a 
thing of spurts and flashes. It cannot ensure a 
steady and punctual flow. The time will come when 
German raiders and house-to-house recruiting will no 
longer bring in fresh bodies of men. The writer also 
deals with the second argument of Colonel Maude. 
Is the one ‘‘free’’ soldier worth three ‘‘ pressed ’’ 
soldiers? ‘‘ Is it not insolent and highly impolite to 
say that one ‘ free’ British soldier is worth three or 
six ‘ pressed’ Australians, New Zealanders, or French- 
men? I am sure that is not a claim which any British 
soldier would for a moment make. It is grotesque; 
and, besides, an insult to our brave kin and to our 
Allies—France, Russia, Serbia, and to Belgium, 
where a national service was adopted in 1913 and is 
gradually coming into force’’. Since this article was 
written we learn that South Africa has also resorted 
to obligatory service. 


Mr. G. G. Coulton, in a third article, also has some- 
thing to say of the volunteer spirit as against that of 
the ‘‘conscript’’. Mr. Coulton admires and favours 
the volunteer spirit, but does not find it irreconcilable 
with obligatory national service. He rightly argues 
that the two systems are not exclusive, but comple- 
mentary. He tells us that Germany, with a compul- 
sory system, has more ‘‘volunteers’’ than Great 
Britain. Obligatory military service means more 
voluntary soldiers, just as obligatory education has 
meant more voluntary scholars. ‘‘If only we could 
pass all our able-bodied manhood through six months 
of serious drill for home defence, we could not only 
afford to make the fullest allowance for conscientious 
objections, but also leave all foreign service to the 
volunteer impulse ’’. 


Returning for a moment to South Africa, we find, 
according to the Government, that the prejudice there 
is actually against the volunteer: ‘‘ There is a very 
large section of the Dutch-speaking community with 
the most excellent military qualifications and war ex- 
perience, who are perfectly ready to give their services 
in freeing South Africa from the menace of German 
militarism, but who have a fundamental prejudice 
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against the principle of volunteering; shortly, their 
attitude is that if the Government require their 
services, they should commandeer them ’’. 


It would be absurd to speak of the American protest 
as to the searching and detention of her ships as a 
‘crisis’. It is not so at all. It is simply a frank 
and precise declaration by the American Government 
of the delay, inconvenience, and loss to the American 
trader involved in the necessary policing of the sea 
by Great Britain. How these misfortunes may be 
avoided or reduced to a minimum is a matter to be 
discussed in a friendly and sympathetic manner 
between the Governments. On one side is Great 
Britain, with command of the sea, resolved as a 
belligerent that the enemy shall not be strengthened 
and supported by the sea. On the other side is 
America desiring to get as freely as possible into her 
usual markets. The two points of view are directly in 
conflict, but that does not mean that America and 
Great Britain are bound to quarrel. There is friendly 
feeling between the two countries and there is in 
America a full understanding that Great Britain, fight- 
ing for life in a war which has been forced upon the 
world, has an undoubted right to use her weapon of 
sea-power. Great Britain has not, for centuries, with 
toil and sacrifice, won the command of the sea in order 
that she may helplessly look on while the riches of the 
neutral world are poured into the enemy’s fortress. 
We cannot allow the enemy to obtain material for 
killing and wounding our soldiers and the soldiers 
of our Allies, whilst we wield an all-powerful Fleet. 


The conflict between Great Britain and America is 
not a conflict of temper or principle, but simply of 
interest. The American Government admits that we 
cannot radically modify our policy. Great Britain, in 
whatever way is agreed to be least harassing to 
neutral traders, must continue to arrest upon the sea 
all contraband and conditional contraband suspected 
of passing to the enemy, whether that material is pass- 
ing directly or stealthily. Every cargo of copper or 
petrol slipped into Germany means the loss of so many 
British lives and the waste of so much British trea- 
sure. That is one cardinal fact which dwarfs all the 
rest to q mere discussion of ways and means. 
Smuggling has somehow to be stopped. The only way 
at present to stop it is thé way of detention and search. 
Can another way be found less disagreeable to both 
parties? President Wilson has said that he is power- 
less to act unless American traders can give him a 
guarantee of absolute good faith. All suspicion of false 
papers and deliberate evasion must be removed. 
Unfortunately, Rotterdam does not always mean 
Rotterdam. It may mean the German War Staff or 
the German Commissariat Department. 


Sir R. Borden’s speech at Halifax lately was 
remarkable for the passion of its loyalty; but it was 
éven more remarkable for its understanding of our 
imperial history: of the real character of the British 
Empire. The Germans almost certainly calculated that 
the British Empire would collapse under a serious 
strain. They argued that the British Empire could 
hardly be said to exist on paper. It was just a mass 
of conflicting statutes, conventions, charters, and 
understandings. There was not even consistency in 
the relative autonomy of its various units. Sir Robert 
Borden is quite ready to admit the documentary weak- 
ness of the British Empire; but he also realises, what 
the Germans failed to realise, that our imperial unity 
is not merely a matter of ‘‘ inky blots and rotten parch- 
ment bonds’’. It is a matter of race, mutual con- 
fidence, respect and affection. So far is this Empire 
from dissolving at a touch that it is immediately made 
aware by foreign menace and foreign intrigue of its 
identity and kinship. Sir Robert Borden tells us that 
he sees in Canada since war broke out ‘‘ an awakened 
national spirit and consciousness ’’—a conviction that 
there is something finer than prosperity or than life 


itself. Can we not see the image of this war in 
Browning’s superb figure ?— 
" rage, like the throe 
That, awork in the rock, helps its labour, and lets the 
gold go.”” 


Sir Reginald Wingate gives a most excellent report 
of Mahommedan feeling in the Sudan. The telegrams 
and despatches published in the ‘‘ Times ’’ this week 
show that the Moslems of the Sudan resolutely refuse 
to accept the claim of Germany to represent the cause 
of Islam in the war with Great Britain. Virtually 
all the Sudanese Mahommedans of note have expressly 
assured Sir Reginald of their loyalty. They do not 
recognise the hand or voice of the Sultan in Turkey’s 
acts of war. Their loyal assurances are tendered wita 
a frank recognition of the good work of the British 
Government in the Sudan and of the claim of Great 
Britain to have acted with sincerity and sympathy in 
her dealings with Islam. These messages from the 
Sudan ring quite unmistakably with faith and affec- 
tion and gratitude; and their importance is great. 
Clearly the issue in the Sudan is not religious. All 
the letters agree that Turkey’s conduct has never for 
a moment been influenced by the motive of religion. 


A copy of an article in the “ British Weekly”, 
signed ‘‘A Man of Kent”’, has been sent to us. It 
holds forth on Mr. Ingram Bywater; the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Greek at Oxford; Hellenism ; Mark Patti- 
son; Heraclitus; and also, so far as we can make out, 
with a Mr. Keith Leask and a Dr. William Miller, the 
‘‘eminent Indian missionary’; and finally with the 
Saturpay Review, and the ‘‘ sense of style’’ which, 
it seems, a certain Dr. Robertson Smith showed in his 
review in the ‘‘ Aberdeen Free Press ’’ of ‘‘ A Creed of 
To-morrow”. We cannot help thinking that a good 
deal of this will be ‘‘ Hellenism ”’ indeed to readers of 
the ‘‘ British Weekly". As to style, whose cause the 
article would plead, she is a shy mistress; and we fear 
she would run away in affright if she lit on some of 
the expressions in this article in the “ British 
Weekly ’—for example, ‘‘ died at his residence ’’ and 


his magnum opus ”’. 


We confess that the warm anthropological discussion 
which has been going on in the ‘‘ Times”’ between 
Professor Sayce and Mr. Bernard Holland as to our 
racial origin leaves us rather cold. It is a deeply in- 
teresting study in its season and place, and we have 
a high respect for Professor Sayce’s views. But what 
does it matter so far as the war goes? Suppose the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition pure myth ; suppose we are not 
remotely related to the enemy in race, but spring from 
the round barrows dotted all even 
from the } barrows of the Salisbury Plain type— 
how does it affect this struggle? Dolichocephalous or 
brachycephalous, Saxon, Celt, Iberian, it is of fo 
account in the rights and wrongs of the war, and, 
however decided, could have not the smallest effect 
on the result of the war. Nor can we find it in our 
heart to enter with concern into a dispute as to whether 
Germans or British have proved the better botanists 
or biologists. As for the Munich claim that all which 
is of worth in English literature can be set on a very 
small shelf, what is it but ‘‘ the limit ’’ in folly? 


Most le, we imagine, who know anything about 
English  titerature will agree that the heritage of 
books, poetic and imaginative alone, that has come 
down to us from Chaucer even to Meredith and 
Hardy, is a wonderful and lustrous thing. But we 
need not, and we do not, therefore try to belittle the 
intellectual worth and vigour of the German nation. 
It is certain that they have a great record of work in 
poetry, music, science. We shall assuredly not- deny 
the massiveness of German intellectual work, whatever 
crude and ill-informed Munich newspapers may think 
of English achievement in the same fields. To do a 
what would it be but to abrogate one’s understanding 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE SOBER TRUTH ABOUT THE WAR. 
HE start of a new year—and of the sixth month 
of the war—is a good time to look round and 
see how we really stand to-day. A few months ago 
there was a great deal of talk about the economic 
pressure on Germany. It was said Germany could not 
hold out for more than six months, with her factories 
idle and unemployment among her workpeople. We 
attached no worth in the Sarurpay Review to such 
prophecies. The prophets were applying the familiar 
nostrums and wise saws of peace at home to war 
abroad and to a great foreign State whose policy they 
had failed to imagine, far less to comprehend. Ger- 
many is holding out, Germany will hold out for a long 
time, despite political economy and peace philosophis- 
ings: we must all accept this with as good a face as 
we can. It is a truth which on 2 January 1915 should 
be too obvious for debate or doubt. We can be sure 
of this without the boasting of the President of the 
German Imperial Bank lately. 


Yet some people are apparently still hopeful that | 


Germany may soon break down. They are deceived 
by two classes of rumour against which we would once 
more warn them. First, there are the constant 
rumours that Germany is now short of men, food, 
money, rifles, copper (though the figures in the illumin- 
ating article by the Washington correspondent of the 
** Times ’’ on Wednesday ought to set them right on 
copper at any rate!), and other necessaries of war. 
These rumours are false—commonsense alone should 
assure one of that. Germany has doubtless made 
some bad miscalculations over this war. She miscalcu- 
lated Liége. She miscalculated—or did not trouble to 
calculate at all—Great Britain: so she failed to carry 
through her grand original plan of rushing Paris ana 
breaking the back of France before Russia could move 
with effect. But Germany—a Power that has special- 
ised in war for generations, studied it with minute pre- 
cision in every branch—was scarcely likely to omit tne 
most elementary precautions of all as to food, ammuni- 
tion, etc. The chance of a failure in her plan of one 
overpowering rush was of course considered by her 
war staff; and that war staff provided itself against a 
longer and more wasting war than pacifists and 
incorrigible optimists here imagine. 

Germany, we suspect, has indeed succeeded in pro- 
viding for a long war, whilst our statesmen have lent 
all their energies, alas in vain, to securing a long 
peace. 

We may be “up against ’’ blundering diplomatists 
in the Germans; but we are up against exceedingly 
adroit soldiers. We are up against the most scientific 
and complete war organisation that has ever been 
known in the world. The Germans are far from being 
the fools in war that some of our homely politicians 
and writers to-day seem to regard them; but if the 
Germans were already so short of material, human and 
other, as these wild rumours insist, they would be 
fools indeed in war. 

There is another class of stories equally deceptive. 
People here would be wise to pay no heed to the stories 
about crowning victories over the Germans in the 
eastern theatre of war; colossal slaughters; quarrels 
between German and Austrian armies; suicides and 
illnesses of German generals—including, of course, 
that old hardy annual about the illness of the Kaiser— 
and disaffections and threatened risings at Berlin. 
Usually, there is nothing in these fictions. The 
mischief they cause, however, is real. They invite 
the British public to take things easily. ‘‘ It will all 
be over by such and such a date ’’ many people airily 
conclude ; and the need for concentrating our energies, 
and for putting far more men into the field, tends to 
disappear. ‘‘ We can’t all go to the war”; “it is 
most important not to disturb trade ’’; ‘‘ Russia will 
give the finishing blow ”’; ‘‘ we have only to keep our 
end up ’’—that is the kind of view that is caused by 
those who spread and those who credit all these base- 
less stories. The effect is bad. It gives people here an 


entirely erroneous notion of the power of Germany, 
and of the position of the Allies. It weakens the 
national will and fibre. 

True, the same kind of false story is spread in Ger. 
many ; but in Germany the result is very different. The 
national resources there are wholly at the disposal of, 
and organised by, those who engineered the war and 
are running the war machine, and they are not going 
to relax. Recruiting in Germany is managed on 
scientific, entirely effective lines: it is a clockwork 
arrangement not subject to sudden spurts and 
reactions, such as we know here, and it is not affected 
by news, false or true. It is part of the German plan 
to ‘‘ feed up ’’ the public with stories about the defeats 
of the Allies, the invasion of London, etc., and to keep 
the public quiet by such fare. In fact the kind of story 
or rumour which, spread here, weakens us, only serves 
in Germany to help the war staff. 

But until we have at any rate destroyed a large 
portion of the German Fleet, and fairly begun to force 
the German armies out of Belgium, we shall be wise 


' as a nation to pay no heed to all the stories as to the 


enemy’s embarrassments; and we cannot help saying 
that those papers, chiefly Liberai, that persist in head- 
lining and postering from day to day the defeats and 
difficulties of the enemy are, if anything, only serving 
the enemy’s purpose. 

Germany, therefore, is not hit so hard as the 
prophets and rumourists would have it. She is strong 
and undivided, and has staying power. But what has 
she really achieved up till now? Perhaps we may 
fairly set her achievement under three heads. | 

(1) Germany has overrun Belgium—excepting a 
small corner in the south-west—and secured it 
apparently with a grip of iron. 

(2) She has fastened, less securely perhaps, on to a 
portion of the North of France out of which the Allies 
are not yet ready to force her armies. ; 

(3) She has forced the Russian armies to quit 
Prussian soil for the present at least, and holds them 
at bay—probably with fluctuating fortunes—in Poland. 

Roughly, it may be said that Germany has secured 
a definite win in Belgium and a draw in France and 
in the Eastern theatre of war for the time being. 

Turning to the water, Germany has achieved, so far, 
nothing. She has sunk a certain number of British 
and other ships of war, but, as a set-off, she has her- 
self suffered some severe losses; whilst, as a world 
Power on the sea, she can hardly be said to exist at 
the present time except in vain and foolish boasts and 
threats such as those of Admiral von Tirpitz lately. 
She cannot trade -except stealthily through neutrals, 
and her power to raid British commerce is virtually 
gone. Some of her Colonies hold out and have had 
minor successes, notably in East Africa; but, unless 
the German Fleet can assert itself, all her Colonies 
must be lost : their doom is sealed. We do not attach 
very great importance, however, to the fall of the 
German Colonies. It is a side issue in the war; and 
Germany’s strength would scarcely be affected by the 
total loss of them to-morrow. : 

The net result of five months of war is one of signal 
naval success for the Allies and signal failure for 
Germany. She still has a powerful Fleet, but it is 
corked up behind Heligoland, and the Cuxhaven aerial 
raid seems to show that even there it is not entirely 
immune. 

We certainly ought not to be uneasy about the future 
of the war, or discouraged by the past five months of 
it, so far as the naval side of it is concerned. The 
Navy has played its part splendidly. But, to carry out 
the Prime Minister’s and M. Viviani’s plan to the full, 
a tremendous task on land lies before the Allies. 
Even to get the enemy. out of Belgium, which is per- 
haps not much more than half that task, implies an 
effort and implies armies compared with which our 
work in the west so far has been indeed a lesser work. 
Our honour and self-preservation alike insist that 
Belgium shall be freed completely from the German 
armies. That is the irreducible minimum. It will be 
done; but it will not and cannot be done until this 
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nation is in arms. Even conceive this accomplished | 
by existing machinery, it must amount in reality to 
what is called compulsion—a nation simply compelled, 
for its honour and its self-preservation, to put out 
its entire armed strength. The country has not 
quite realised this fact yet; but we believe that all 
classes and parties are now surely awakening to it. 
The German grip of Belgium, the slow siege warfare in 
the West, and the disappointment of the far too 
ine at the drawn character of the campaign in 
the East so far—these are driving home the truth that 
we are compelled to fling our whole weight into the 
struggle, and that the less the effort now the greater 
the extravagance and waste. Directly this is clearly 
recognised the close of the war will come within prac- 


tical politics. 


THE AMERICAN PROTEST. 


HE British and American Governments are happily 

able to discuss their differences frankly. There 

is warm sympathy between Great Britain and America; 
and hitherto there has been evidence enough of 
imagination and forbearance on both sides to justify 
us in regarding any serious breach of friendship as 
impossible. President Wilson’s Note to Sir E. Grey 
is the document of a candid friend, who, just because 
he is a friend, can say things which between strangers 
would be regarded as having too rough an edge. 
President Wilson has told the British Government 
exactly how the detaining and searching of American 


‘ships strikes the people who are interested in getting 


those ships through to their destination. He points 
out quite clearly the inconveniences, delays, anxieties, 
and losses which America as a neutral country is called 
on to endure; and he then very bluntly asks, ‘‘ What 
remedy?’’ At the same time, he is clearly ready to 
admit that Great Britain cannot radically modify her 
policy, and that American opinion is against taking up 
any ‘‘ extreme position’’. We do not think it will be 
impossible for two Governments who have no wish to 
find cause of offence to reconcile their conflicting points 
of view. If either party were spoiling for an argument, 
the position would, of course, be serious. We cannot 
blink the fact that in war time the interests of neutral 
and belligerent countries cannot, without compromise 
and friendly tact, be reconciled. It would be the easiest 
thing in the world for Great Britain and America to 
pick a quarrel out of any one of the hundred points at 
issue between them. But, happily, Great Britain and 
America have no wish to quarrel. The American 
public are friendly towards Great Britain, and will be 
wholly satisfied when the British Government has done 
what it can, consistently with the safety and progress 
of the Allied armies and peoples, to meet the allowable 
grievances of the American man of business. The 
details of this discussion may safely be left to the 
Foreign Offices in London and Washington. They 
are matter for quiet conference and exchange of views. 
The more this question is considered the more for- 
tunate it appears that Great Britain’s relations with 
neutral countries are fortified all through the world by 
a conviction that the cause of Great Britain and the 
Allies is just; and that the war, forced upon a reluc- 
tant Europe, must be fought, on behalf of civilised man- 
kind, to an absolute finish. The position of a belli- 
gerent with command of the sea is difficult even when 
the neutral governments, whose ships must neces- 
sarily be watched and inspected, are friendly and 
anxious to avoid unnecessary friction. The position 
of such a belligerent would become almost impossible 
if she were fighting against the moral sense of neutral 
observers. The position of a belligerent power with 
command of the sea is determined absolutely by the 
fact that she has that command, and cannot surrender 
her right to use it for the defeat of her enemy by any 
means sanctioned under international law. Great 


Britain has expended blood and treasure for centuries 
to obtain a command of the sea, with the knowledge 
that such command was essential if Great Britain was 
to keep her place among the Powers. Command of 


the sea in time of war implies the right to determine 
that the enemy shall not be strengthened by the sea. 
This is justice and sense; and it is also law. Unfor- 
tunately-it is also a necessary interference with the 
custom of neutral subjects to sell in the dearest market. 
This cannot be avoided. It is not conceivable that a 
nation which has put its manhood and its coin into 
ensuring a command of the sea should be asked to 
forego that command at the very moment when it has 
become vitally necessary. The American Government, 
of course, knows and admits all this. It is merely a 
question of drawing lines and of finding ways and 
means. The American Government knows that the 
British Government cannot allow war material from 
America to reach the German ships and armies either 
directly or by way of neutral ports, any more than it 
can allow its own subjects to trade with the enemy. 
The. question is, How can the British command of the 
sea be effectively asserted with the minimum of fric- 
tion? The searching and detaining of American ships 
which so grievously irks American trade is thoroughly 
disliked and regretted on both sides; and would be 
surrendered at once if contraband and conditional con- 
traband could be effectively barred from the enemy by 
any less vexatious way. This, again, is a problem for 
the experts. The public at large simply knows that 
the export of certain contraband material to neutral 
countries—copper, for example, an article essential in 
warfare—has suddenly leaped up amazingly, and knows 
also that it is the business of the British Navy to see 
that as little of this contraband as possible gets surrep- 
titiously into German hands. President Wilson admits 
that the British Navy has the right to bar cargoes 


enemy through neutral ports. He has even declared to 
his own people that he is quite powerless to act unless 
he can guarantee the absolute honesty of American 
traders. The right of search becomes essential if, as 
admittedly is the case at present, a ship’s papers can- 
not be entirely trusted. 

The broad, national truth of this matter cannot be dis- 
puted. Every cargo of war stuff that slips into Germany 
means a further loss of British blood and treasure— 
means, indeed, the defeat of those ends for which the 
British Navy was built up. Nelson died in vain and 
the command of the sea is an idle phrase if Great 
Britain must watch the resources of the neutral world 
poured into the strongholds of the enemy. ‘This is 
fundamental truth, and it is fortunately recognised even 
by those countries which must suffer under the neces- 
sary exercise of British sea-power. We are proud to 
believe that the British Navy is asserting its authority 
with courtesy, discretion, and strict justice. We have 
already had evidence that the British Government will 
strain to meet every reasonable complaint, and to make 
the yoke of the trident as light as is compatible with 
the object of the British Navy. The neutral Govern- 
ments are naturally sensitive and vigilant in watching 
over the interests and comfort of their people. The 
drawing together of Scandinavia and the protest of 
the United States are natural, and not at all alarming, 
results of the fundamental difference which separates 
the neutral trader from the active belligerent. So 
long as goodwill and understanding persists, these 
events may be regarded as welcome evidence of a 
tendency to clear the international atmosphere. No 
one is looking for fresh disputes. No one means to 
rush into a quarrel. But everyone is looking for 
definition, clarity, some sort of agreement as to where 
exactly Great Britain and the neutral countries stand 
in regard to one another. It is now the task of the 
British Foreign Office to declare exactly what is im- 
plied by British command of the sea, and to ensure 
that no unnecessary loss, inconvenience, or indignity 
is suffered in its name by the neutral Powers. 

Meantime we would insist upon the extreme im- 
portance of keeping the right and justice of the Allied 
cause clearly before the neutral world. The difficulties 
of Great Britain in asserting command of the sea can 
only be well met if we are able to deal with them by 


way of friendly conference with the interested parties. 
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The German Government is clearly aware of th’s, and 
is everywhere working officially to discredit the case 
for the Allies. Germany plays without scruple for sym- 
pathy and friendship in America and elsewhere, and the 
German agents are gradually learning to do this with 
caution and some success. It is time for the British 
Government to consider whether more definite steps 
should not now be taken to keep neutral countries 
well-informed of our progress and temper. We must 
avoid all suspicion of a chilly bearing towards the 
people and Governments of neutral countries. We 
cannot afford to allow our motives to remain obscure 
or to be misrepresented. If the necessity which we 
and our Allies are under to fight this war to a finish 
ever came to be doubted by the neutral world, the 
policing of the sea would become for Great Britain a 
task ten times more arduous than it is to-day. 


THE SWANSEA DISGRACE. 


HE vast majority of British people, we take it, 
British people all over the world, if asked what 
is the one question that really greatly matters to-day 
would reply that it is the question of how to win the 
war. Ninety-nine out of every hundred of them would 
further, we suppose, agree that we have, first and 
foremost, to concentrate on the question of how to get 
together the great armies we must have to win. They 
differ, no doubt, as to the way the armies are to be 
raised. For example, we hold that the best, simplest, 
and fairest way is to call up the men to their obliga- 
tions. Others honestly and strongly believe in a 
purely voluntary method, and are working nobly to 
make it effective. 

But there is, it seems, one place in the country 
where neither the war nor the armies counts first. If 
anyone doubts this let him turn to the ‘‘ Times’’ of 
December 31 and on page 4 he will read about the 
quarrel that is going on there. We thank the 
‘ Times ”’ for showing this thing up: only by public 
attention and anger can it be stamped out. 

Can nothing be done to end summarily the 
ridiculous, but the thoroughly disgraceful, struggle 
which is going on in the Swansea constituency to- 
day? Here are to be seen two Liberal or Radical 
candidates—both professing to be supporters of the 
Government !-—fighting like valorous tom cats on 
the slates at night as to which is to be the accepted 
suitor. Here they howl and caterwaul and show 
their claws and teeth, and a large and growing 
number of their respective supporters come on to the 
scene—about the most discreditable scene, considering 
the time, we have ever witnessed even in the heat 
and passion of party quarrels—and vow their cham- 
pion is the right champion, and swear terrible threats 
as to what is to happen if the other champion does not 
go away. To cap it all the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is brought into the fray in support of one of 
the champion caterwaulers. And how has the incident 
arisen, and what are the issues so far as the safety 
and success of the country are concerned—the only 
matters which are of consequence in politics at this 
time? The reply is that there are no issues of the 
kind. It is not a question of whether this cat or that 
cat is the better cat for the purpose of the war and of 
patriotism. The whole thing appears to be utterly 
remote from the war. The candidates, their Minis- 
terial supporters, their shouting, furious claques and 
crowds looking on, have forgotten all about the war, 
or the safety of the country. They thrust aside these 
matters as trifling compared with their noble and im- 
mensely important cause—which is whether the Cam- 
brian or the non-Cambrian cat ought to have the 
grand prize that is now in the gift of the Liberal 
Party. What does it matter that every day people 
outside Swansea, people all over the country and the 
Empire, are opening their morning paper, turning to 
the ‘* Roll of Honour ’’, and finding therein among the 


’ 


heroes? What does it matter to the threatening, 
protesting, squabbling crowd in Swansea, who are 
wrapped up in the—to them—great, absorbing, soul. 
stirring question of whether our new Liberal M.P. is 
to be Brown or Smith? 

The Swansea struggle for the vacant Liberal seat 
is a grievous shame. It reflects on everybody con- 
cerned in it. But unhappily the reflection does not 
end there. It is a slur on the whole country’s repu- 
tation. It is exposing us to the wonder and contempt 
of our splendid and devoted Allies, France and Russia, 
who have long since agreed to still all their domestic 
jars. It can hardly fail to cause the resentment of 
Canada, Australia, and those broad-minded and 
strenuous patriots from Greater Britain who have sped 
to our aid against Germany. Why, indeed, they may 
ask themselves, should they trouble to come over and 
offer their resources and their blood for people who— 
in the midst of a tremendous crisis such as this of our 
liberties and our Empire—are ready to claw one 
another over some seedy Radical pretension? 

Can nothing be done to end this miserable and 
scandalous squabble at once? Cannot the Prime 
Minister insist on the retirement of one, or both, of 
these Liberal candidates, and insist that his colleague, 
Mr. Lloyd George, shall at least stand wholly aside? 
And if the Liberals cannot or dare not compose their 
unworthy differences, cannot the Unionists or the 
Labour Party intervene? We do trust that before the 
New Year is a few days old this mischievous, debasing 
incident will have been sternly ended. In the view 
of most decent Swansea deserves to be dis- 
franchised till the close of the war. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SKULLS. 


i: io British need not go out of their way to put 
the enemy in the wrong. The Germans have 
done that themselves. Deeply and for ever they are 
marked with the mark of Louvain and of Reims. 
When we have truly said of German culture, as it is 
carried at the point of the German bayonet, that it is 
identified with wanton war upon a neutral kingdom, 
with brutal war upon civilians, with the smashing of 
cathedrals and the destruction everywhere of learning 
and peace, we have made the indictment against Ger- 
many as complete as can be. It is not possible to add 
to it any further charge without risking a false climax. 
When, for example, we have charged the modern Ger- 
mans with having destroyed Reims it weakens rather 
than emphasises our case against them if we proceed 
to charge them with having also built Cologne. 
Cologne Cathedral, however great a sin we may hold 
it artistically to be, does not stand for so great a sin 
as the charred and broken monument which, even in 
ruins, must eternally surpass it. 

The moral of this is clear. The British case neither 
stands nor falls by the late attempts made by some of 
our zealots to prove that Germany has no real art 
or philosophy or science—that Germany has not, and 
never had, any real soul at all—and that we ourselves 
must thank heaven continually that the British skull 
bears no resemblance at all to the German. These 
questions have lately been raised and debated by many 
eminent men of art and letters and science. They are 
interesting questions; and, as readers of the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
will lately have realised, there is a good deal to be said 
on all sides. Indubitably Cologne Cathedral is to be 
regarded more as a feat of engineering than of art. 
Clearly there is very little that is original about 
Cologne beyond its size and extreme regularity. It is 
a monument of advice to the world to beware of imita- 
tion. But it may occur to the Germans who finished 
Cologne in the nineteenth century to ask whether 
Europe has imitated anything in the same period so 
thoroughly and so well as they imitated their Gothic 


dead, wounded and missing, the names of their kith 
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models. Cologne, even though it has no soul and 
cannot be reckoned with the world’s masterpieces, at any 
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rate compares quite well with some of our own modern 
buildings. We agree entirely with Mr. Jackson in the 
‘“‘ Times ’’ this week that Cologne is only sham Gothic; 
also that there is a bad statue at the meeting of the 
Rhine and the Moselle. But the British cause is not 
materially increased by virtue of these facts; and their 
implication—namely, that Germany never has, or will 
have, a literature, science, or art of her own—is hardly 
tenable. Germany has had some very deep philosophy, 
the greatest music, some wonderful poetry, and a 
good deal of first-rate science. It will serve no 
patriotic purpose to deny these things; nor need we 
do so. Our cause is good enough to face all the facts 
with equanimity. We can well afford to pass over the 
bad statue at Coblenz. Possibly on every count we 
shall be well advised to put the bad statue out of our 
reckoning. 

Our main business with Germany to-day is not to 
ask whether Cologne is a masterpiece, whether there 
are bad statues in Berlin as well as in London, whether 
her men of science are original geniuses or merely 
pickers and stealers from the best brains of Europe, 
whether Strauss is greater than Josef Holbrooke, and 
whether Beethoven is merely an exception that proves 
the rule of his country. These are interesting topics, 
but they are, at this time, unprofitable and academic. 
It may be true, or not, that German scientists are 
merely hewers of wood for the other nations and that 
they are only capable of spade-work. The point that 
really concerns us is that German science, inspired or 


-not, is at the present moment a highly organised and 


effective instrument in the hand of the German War 
Staff and its armies. The German scientist did not 
invent submarines; but the German navy is using 
them—-a fact which concerns us rather more nearly. 
The German engineer did not invent the steam engine, 
but the German Staff is using the steam engine to 
swing a mighty ram of Army Corps from East to 
West and from West to East. It is our present busi- 
ness to fight the Germans as hard as possible, not 
because they failed to invent gunpowder or to dis- 
cover the telephone, but because they are using gun- 
powder and the telephone in a war which we 
deliberately accuse them of thrusting evilly upon the 
world. 

We do not, of course, deny that a strong case can 
be made out for those who argue that the science, art, 
and literature of modern Germany are worthless. 
German science, art, and literature have been poisoned 
for a generation by the same fallacy which has 
prompted Germany to blunder morally and politically. 
Just as Germany in politics has worshipped power as 
an end in itself instead of regarding it as a means to 
be well employed, so her musicians, artists, and 
scientists have worshipped technical effectiveness as 
the end of their endeavour till the soul has tended to 
die out of their work. But we should not care to say 
of Germany that her recovery in these matters is 
beyond all hope. When all the German nonsense con- 
cerning the Will to Power has been knocked out of the 
German people, who will deny that Beethoven may not 
return to Bonn when Strauss “‘ lies howling ’’ or that 
Goethe may not be again remembered? Meantime we 
must be content to miss the true culture of Germany. 
It no longer exists among the Germans with whom 
we are fighting on behalf of all that the world holds 
precious; but it has certainly existed, out of Prussia, 
but well within the borders of Germany, in times past ; 
and we must hope that it will again exist. We cannot 
afford permanently to lose the music of Beethoven or 
the poetry of Goethe; nor should we consent to lose 
them if Germany ceased to exist as a nation. We are 
not fighting to prove that Goethe could not write 
poetry, or that Beethoven could not compose, that 
the German Catholics could not build a cathedral, or 
that we ourselves are quite untainted with Teutonic 
blood. We are fighting a nation which walked into 
the territory of an innocent people to commit murder 
and devastation and to prove to the world that here 


was a savage, dangerous, and grasping Power to be 


fought and mastered. Moreover, this was a nation 

which had annexed all the learning and science of the 

world to strengthen itself in an evil enterprise. Clearly 

it was not a time to linger upon discussions as to the 

merits of Cologne or of Bach’s Three Part Inventions. 

We did not pause to wonder whether the old English 

folkmoot was a German institution, or whether the 

thegns of Alfred were the Junkers of to-day, or 

whether we had succeeded since Alfred’s time in breed- 
ing out of our stock every drop of Saxon blood. We 
declared war as the British people; and we should 
continue to fight on that score if the British skull were 
indistinguishable from the Prussian. This is no doubt 
clear to the correspondents who have lately discussed 
the matter with knowledge and humour; but perhaps 
it would be wise if everyone were now to agree to 
relinquish any further disputation. This sort of con- 
troversy too easily falls into exaggeration and 
absurdity. The awful example of Germany herself is 
before us. |The Germans insist upon naturalising 
every genius of merit. All culture is German culture. 
Shakespeare is the flower of the German spirit and is 
played to-day in Berlin as a national poet. We must 
be wary of entering upon the path which has made 
German professors the mock of the civilised world. 
We can continue, despite the war, to admire Goethe 
without desiring to establish that he was really of 
British extraction, and we can allow the music of 
Mozart or Wagner to hearten us without setting out 
to prove by cipher or by the nature of things that 
these mighty composers were the countrymen of Pur- 
cell. As to the skulls, we may surely leave them to 
those that come long after us. When the battles are 
ended in Poland, in Belgium, and within the frontiers 
of Germany it will be time enough to fight to a finish 
the battle of the skulls. 


THE GRBAT WAR. 
AppPRECIATION (No. 22) BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
SIDELIGHTS AND REFLECTIONS. 

HE Navy have given us a magnificent side-show 

of naval warfare. The first effort of our sea- 

men in the combined tactics of overwater, surface, 

and underwater appliances has been crowned with 

the success it deserved. It is a splendid achievement 

of brain power put into the work allotted to each unit 

in the operations to work for one purpose, and, like 

“‘the unexpected ’’ in war, it has disconcerted the 
enemy and scored a moral victory. 

Modern war has distinctly quickened the wits of 
the combatant. His eyes, trained in peace to look 
at the points of the compass for his foe, have now 
to look for him both overhead and below, on land 
and water. He must either fight the airman with his 
own weapon or, like a crouching game-bird, assimilate 
himself to the surroundings to escape detection. Both 
at sea and on land he can employ a special weapon 
against the human hawk, provided he is possessed of 
an anti-air-craft gun, but the employment of that 
weapon on land often merely fulfils the purpose of 
the airman, for the gunner may give himself away. 
The deadly mine and the more destructive tor- 
pedo have inspired our seamen with awakened 
ideas on matters of self-protection. We shall look 
forward to fresh surprises from our young seéa- 
man. Old craft of a wooden battle type of the 
last century, we are reminded, are not near so sink- 
able as the modern iron-bound hull. They can be 
rigged up with wireless and with pivot guns that will 
knock out a submarine or even carry something of a 
heavy mortar nature on their decks. We may be sure 
that both hostile navies are constructing floating 
buffers that will find a place not only in defensive, but 
in offensive, sea warfare, and at the same time serve as 
heralds of hostile movements. Heavy shells require 
resistance to impact to cause explosion. They might 
possibly, but not probably, traverse an old-type wooden 


frigate without causing a splinter. We shall find we 
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can refresh our memories and learn something from 
the combatant of old both on sea and land. 

When field armies get within pistol range of each 
other and proceed to dig themselves in, the mind of the 
individual soldier is roused to ideas not only of self-pro- 
tection but of a murderous intent. Soldiers are tempted 
to resort to a form of work which many of us years ago 
thought was obsolete. Sapping, of course, and also 
mining and counter-mining, is all a species of mole-like 
work, but, for more direct offensive, devilish con- 
trivances are devised. Jam-tin grenades, made by 
filling empty jam tins with bits of iron and a few 
ounces of gun-cotton, fired by a fuse or slow match, 
which, like the old hand grenade, is lighted by the 
thrower, are hurled on the enemy’s head either by 
hand or by an improvised spring catapult. Small 
trench mortars, such as we see at the corners of pub- 
lic buildings or in the roadways of our arsenals and 
dockyards, or in museums, are again brought into 
play. Empty brass cartridge cases scrapped from 
field-guns and howitzers are fired from these small 
mortars, the cases laden with murderous explosive. 
Since the commencement of the war science has 
already devised a rifle grenade, which is a small explo- 
sive shell fired from the muzzle of the weapon, 
and the fougasse is still a recognised form of trench 
warfare, being a small mine filled with stones which 
is projected towards the enemy on the mine being 
fired. Before long I am convinced we shall find our 
advanced trench holders using the smoke-ball and the 
stinkpot, which were favourite weapons of the old- 
time Chinese soldier, vile implements of warfare used 
to blind the occupants of hostile works with dense 
volumes of a sulphurous smoke, or else to asphyxiate 
them by means of a foetid smell. All is fair in love and 
war and to dull the senses is the aim of opposing com- 
batants. It is a part of the great game of unnerving 
your adversary and thereby shaking his morale. 

The trench warfare which is now imposed upon the 
Allied Forces in the West for a period is one that is 
distinctly unacceptable to the trained soldiers of an 
active army. It is but a substitute for numbers, and 
with modern weapons a good substitute; but if pro- 
longed for a time it is almost as distasteful to both 
leaders and led as is a retreat. Its patent value in 
battle has been proved never so well as in the stout 
resistarce put up by our men, who, when in the thin 
line of defence of Ypres-Armentieres, held and drove 
back again and again four times their numbers for 
some three weeks on end. The military student of war 
is apt and is right to draw his lessons from the actions 
and movements of armies as presented in the latest war 
in history, and he was fairly justified in anticipating 
that the Manchurian battle tactics of 1904-5 would ere 
long find their echo in the present operations on the 
Continent. Superior strategy coupled with superior 
numbers undoubtedly gave the German armies an 
impetus and a distinct success at the initial stages of 
the war in the western theatre; but the sacrifice and 
the cost of life to gain their present footing has prob- 
ably now equalised the numbers in the contest, and 
has undoubtedly produced something akin to a stale- 
mate. We have to await a new opening move for the 
third round. Both sides now face each other at dis- 
tances varying from 30 yards to 300 yards or more. 
The trenches that are now dug are no hastily made 
defence works such as would be excavated in an en- 
gagement where a few men were detailed to hold a 
portion of a line against superior force. They have to 
be constructed in a continuous form to hold numbers 
ready to meet numbers, and the garrisons have not only 
to conceal their strength from the eye of the airman 
by every device that they can imagine, but secure 
protection from deadly shell fire. A decisive result 
under these conditions is a matter of time, mature con- 
sideration, and opportunity. It must be remembered 
that prolonged trench warfare, besides being distaste- 
ful to the soldier, is bad for battle training and worse 
for discipline. The man loses condition of his feet and 
wind ard muscles, and the commander loses his hold 
of his study of the initiative. A species of tactical 


paralysis sets in among leaders and led. Both get 
accustomed to receive blows rather than give them; 
a form of apathy insensibly supervenes. The com. 
mander who in trench warfare can maintain his line of 
defence unimpaired and at the same time keep all his 
ranks fit, sound, and cheerful is somewhat of a genius 
in modern war. Give him a good supply officer and a 
sharp doctor and it can be done—the one to keep the 
pouches full, the other to distinguish between the 
shirker and the real invalid. 

The accurate fire of heavy gun, howitzer, and 
mortar has now compelled the work on trenches to be 
carried out by night, and especially so does this refer 
to the position of gun emplacements, which, if once 
detected either by a quick eye from land or from air, 
stand very little chance of escaping destruction. 
Needless to say, alternative positions for guns and 
dummy emplacements and trenches figure largely in 
the plans of this type of sluggish warfare. Flat trajec- 
tories from modern rifles and field guns, together with 
the large area of dispersion of the metal of heavy high- 
explosive shells, have perforce decreed that in trench 
warfare the distance of the supports from the front 
line of trenches must be beyond the effective reach of 
fire aimed at the latter. Similarly the reserves in their 
trenches should be fairly secure from fire aimed at the 
supports. It is here that a commander of a section of a 
defensive line finds his trouble, for the relief of the 
men in the front line must be carried on at night unless 
he is wise enough to construct communication trenches 
or ‘‘ covered ways’’ to maintain communication both 
by day and night from rear to front of his section of 
defence. This means labour and much digging and 
sapping, and much digging is not exactly taste- 
ful to the soldier. The pick and spade work 
for this purpose, which with a little ingenuity can 
be carried out by day, is well expended; for, besides 
keeping all ranks fit, it enables reliefs to be carried 
out when desirable and reinforcements to be poured 
in without appreciable loss. This plan is a return 
to old-time siege warfare in principle, but the range of 
the projectiles of modern weapons has more than trebled 
the amount of spade work that was formerly required. 
One enormous advantage of constructing covered ways 
is that a commander can go to the firing line and see for 
himself by day what dispositions are required and 
what improvements can be suggested. He can move 


about his section, whereas without this cover his visit | 


to the front firing line, which can only be made with 
safety by night, necessitates a stay of 24 hours for 
daylight inspection. Further, his sick and wounded 
can be removed at will, and are no longer required to 
remain where they fall till darkness supervenes. To 
comprehend rightly the purposes and the laying out 
of the direction of communication trenches to the ad- 
vanced positions the lay reader must digest a few more 
military definitions. A communication trench is simply 
a trench dug to form a path along which troops can 
pass to the front without being seen by the enemy or 
being caught by enfilade or oblique rifle fire while 
on the move. The two terms “‘enfilade’’ and ‘“‘ de- 
filade ’’ govern the problem of laying out the direction 
whick this communication trench should take. A 
schoolboy illustration would be to empty a box of tin 
soldiers and put them in a line. In the prolongation 
of the line place a toy gun, and the pea from the gun 
when fired will knock down the whole row of soldiers 
by ‘‘enfilade’’ fire. Place a book on the exposed 
flank of the soldiers, and the shelter thus given is 
said to ‘‘ defilade ’’ them from view of the gun. This 
artificial shelter itself iscalled a traverse, but, of course, 
the trajectory of the pea in the gun, if the latter were 
slightly elevated, would still, by passing over the top 
of the traverse, enfilade-some of the tin soldiers at the 
farthe® end of the line. An officer detailed to trace 
out a covered way to an advanced work marks out the 
lines that the trench will take in such a manner that 
it will be defiladed from view of the enemy by taking 
advantage if possible of natural features in the ground, 
and is also careful to lay out the direction of the line 
in such a manner that the trench is not subject to 
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enfilade fire. A few traverses here and there may be 
necessary for this purpose, or the covered way itself 
may assume a sinuous form in plan. The trench thus 
zigzags up from rear to front, somewhat in the form 
of one arm in a pair of lazy-tongs. Two or three 
more technical definitions may facilitate explanation to 
alay mind. The ‘‘ Debiai’’ is a term used to denote 
the loose earth in an excavation or trench before it has 
been moved. The ‘* Remblai’’ is this same earth 
after it has been thrown out. A ‘‘ Parados”’ is a 
traverse thrown up behind a work to protect the 
inmates from back fire and splinters from a high ex- 
plosive shell or from reverse fire if an enemy gets in 
rear. A ‘‘sap”’ is a trench formed by constantly ex- 
tending one or both ends and pushing it on in a required 
direction. In the trench warfare to which our men are 
now perforce committed the ‘‘ Remblai’”’ has to make 
both a parapet in front and a parados in rear, the earth 
excavated being in both cases smoothed down and 
sloped so as to approximate the aspect of the terrain. 
Roots and twigs scattered on the slopes deceive the 
airman. 

Not for one moment must we entertain the idea that 
a prolonged method of ‘‘ sap’’ warfare is before us. 
The stagnant state of operations in the Western theatre 
is imposed temporarily for reasons well known, but 
the somewhat simple explanations given above are 
merely thrown in to make intelligible what will cer- 
tainly be in store for us—viz., the part which a large 
portion of the Allied Forces will have to play when 
they are called upon to mask or contain such hostile 


‘defensive positions which lie in the path of the more 


mobile and active field armies which are destined to 
bring the enemy's main armies to book. 

Until the Allied Forces can be justified in resuming 
their mobility a further period of intense discomfort 
must be faced. Our own troops in the zone allotted to 
them are destined to live in a low-lying terrain where 
in parts water is met at some three feet below the 
surface. One hardly knows whether to wish for dry 
hard frost or an open winter. Sapping is impossible 
under the former conditions, added to which the 
casualty list from hostile fire is increased owing to the 
effect of ricochet of projectiles. We can borrow again 
help from old machinery to lessen the trials of our men. 
Our corporations at home who have supplanted the 
old-time hand-worked fire-engine with motor aid 
would be doing our men a good turn by making them 
a present of the discarded engine and its auxiliaries, 
for not only would it enable the men to make for them- 
selves a dry footing, but it would keep them in heart 
and condition by the mere necessary manual labour. 
With luck and a long jet the occupants of a near 
hostile trench might even find their ardour either 
— or drowned or a foul morass placed between 
them. 

In these later stages in the campaign in the western 
area we have had to discard a few accepted points as 
laid down in our text-books on matters of field training. 
In the siting of trenches we have learnt that a good 
field of fire to give the modern weapon its full scope of 
range and accuracy is not everything. In fact, a field 
of fire of 200 to 300 yards is quite enough provided 
the trenches are good. Accurate and deadly gun- 
fire has brought about this revolution, for the 
reverse slope of a hill feature is now sought 
for on which to dig for shelter. |The energies of 
the hostile howitzer, quick-firer, and machine-gun 
are now concentrated on trying to smash the infantry 
in their trenches and break their morale by unre- 
mitting fire by day and night. By withdrawing the 
trench line to the reverse slope of a rise or hill, observa- 
tion of effect is, of course, denied to the enemy gun 
director, and given good solid trench work the occu- 
pants can lie fairly snug in their burrows. Their rifles 
are already lying in the niches of the parapet pointing 
to the direction whence the foe must come. Our 
newly raised platoons are being grounded in this new 
phase of warfare. Officers and non-commissioned 
officers hot from experience of this new method are 
giving them the tips which the fight for bare life has 


taught them. Some, but not much, of the ordinary 
curriculum of peace training has had to be discarded. 
Simplicity is the keynote and discipline the foundation 
upon which is based the business of shaping our new 
armies for the tasks that lie before them. Probably 
the man whose nerves will be most highly tried and 
whose technical knowledge will be of the greatest 
value in the battle zone will be the artillery officer, 
whose business it is to direct and control the fire of 
his guns. Layers of guns now no longer see their 
target but at the rarest opportunities. Posted and 
dug in with his telephone men and instrument is the 
observing officer, usually the commander of the bat- 
tery, hundreds of yards distant from his guns, away in 
front fairly close to the firing line of infantry, 
directing by the wire the aim of his weapons, con- 
trolling the fire and switching it on wherever the 
tactical requirements demand the of shell, 
with every conceivable form of hostile and friendly 
fire around his head—a truly nerve-trying and 
responsible duty. It might be as well if the com- 
manders of our new batteries were given some prac- 
tical experience in war of the latest methods of direct- 
ing gun-fire, both by day and night, before their units 
are launched into the field. There is always a tendency 
in newly formed units towards wasting ammunition— 
indeed, the German artillery is already cautioned in 
this matter, as explained in some “‘ instructions ’’ that 
were recently captured, which pointed to the fact that 
a shortage was in prospect, and that there had been a 
great ‘‘ waste of ammunition’’. We have ourselves 
already introduced special means of dealing with 
unnecessary expenditure of gun and howitzer ammu- 
nition of a heavy nature by placing alongside of these 
weapons a field gun of a light nature to act as a range- 
finder and verifier, and thus not only economise the 
expenditure of these huge and costly projectiles in 
finding for themselves the range of their target, but 
enabling these weapons to open a devastating fire 
upon an enemy with all the demoralising effects which 
the element of surprise carries with it. 

We read daily of the petty larceny of trenches along 
the Allies’ lines. If worked upon a principle these 
thefts go to achieve a double purpose. The Allied 
commander has to pin his enemy to his trenches in 
order to support his Ally in the Eastern theatre, and 
the little ‘‘ pinching ’’ of trenches here and there may, 
if worked on a tactical idea, cause a collapse in a salient - 
which of itself may prove to be an opening for a move 
upon the War Board for the next step towards the 
strategic 

The uae aes closes with many lessons from the 
teaching which science and ‘‘ Kultur ’’ have afforded to 
the student of the art of war. When men in their millions 
are brought up face to face within pistol range of one 
another, and remain there for weeks and months 
together, one wonders whether among the many 
leaders of renown that figure upon either side a cham- 
pion will arise who will put the same life into the strife 
as did the demi-god of 1814 in his ever-memorable cam- 
paignof that year. Study the world warfare of the past 
century as we may, the question for the soldier student 
is still: Shall we ever again see another Napoleon? 


Tue EASTERN THEATRE. 

Von Hindenburg has made right good use of the 
opportunity of having at his disposal some five or six 
Army Corps of first-line troops. With a magnificent 
railway system, he has been able to hurl this splendid 
machine at his chosen point in the defensive line of his 
opponent, and whether his objective be Warsaw, the 
heart of the Russian communications in Poland, or 
not, he has fulfilled a task of high political import in 
driving the Russian armies still farther away from the 
sacred soil of the Fatherland. We may be sure that in 
its movement eastward the German Army, with its 
thorough methods of war, has reconstructed the Polish 
railway communications to its own liking and that 
successive defensive lines are already in the making 
for checking any future offensive of their enemy on a 
somewhat similar scale as will be found in the Western 
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theatre of war. Look at it how we will, the military 
referee in the recent round in the duel between the 
German and the Russian must award the points to 
the former, and the position of the combatants in 
relation to their present footing within the ropes of 
the ring strengthens his decision. This strategic gain 
of von Hindenburg’s means many months more of 
war provided the armies of the Dual Alliance keep 
together. The defection of an ally may prove the ruin 
of the Prussian, and the entry of another Balkan State 
into the struggle will be the agent-provocateur. 
Servia’s path of victory may stimulate other Serbs and 
Slavs to follow in her footsteps. This is still a war 
of surprises. Who would have thought six months 
ago that the mere fact of the Turk thrusting his head 
into the German nooze would have quieted unrest on 
the North-West Frontier of India and that in spite of 
a Jehad, a war preached against the infidel, Enver 
Bey and his dissipated associates have given us the 
very opportunity we have wanted for long? The Per- 
sian Gulf is now our very own by right of capture, and, 
independent of the outlet of the Bagdad railway being 
sealed, we have now put the lock upon the gun-running 
exploits of our own and other merchants who have 
furnished for so long the implements of war for our 
turbulent neighbours in the fastnesses of the Hindu 
Kush. This blockade may be worth an Army Corps to 
us in Flanders now and in the future spare us the 
long line of sentinel watchers who have for so many 
years kept alert eyes upon these daring hillmen of the 
North-West of Hindustan, all robbers born. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
SKETCHES FROM RUSSIA.—I. 
Ivan ALEXANDROVITCH. 

By HuGcH Wa Lpo_e. 


UR flat is so small and our cook is so large that 
anything that happens in the one concerning 
the other is of immediate and dramatic importance 
to us all. Yesterday afternoon a gipsy fortune-teller 
and the cook’s cousin, although unknown to one 
another, arriving simultaneously, filled the kitchen with 
colour and heroism. Heroism is too loud a word for 
the cook’s cousin in his natural condition, but Ivan 
Alexandrovitch returned, six weeks ago, wounded 
from the war, and has, ‘during these last days, wan- 
dered from one relation to another with a bandage 
about his head, a great hunger, and a mighty flow of 
talk. I had already heard of him, and now, when I 
knew of his arrival, I hurried to the kitchen and found 
him sitting on the kitchen table with the bandage 
rakishly set over one eye, his hair standing up on 
end over the top of it, he meanwhile busily engaged 
in blowing at his tea in his saucer. The cook watched 
him with that look of affectionate contempt that is 
bestowed by relations upon relations all the world over. 
In one corner of the tiny kitchen the gipsy, a splendid 
splash of flaming orange and scarlet, was telling the 
fortunes of one of the tenants, a melancholy man who 
shook his head bitterly over her brightly-coloured 
rophecies. My knowledge of the Russian language 
is now in that happy condition in which, by the aid of 
faith, hope, and a lively imagination, one snatches at 
straws and constructs castles. Upon this afternoon, 
however, the conversation was of a simple sort, and 
those phrases that defied me were translated for me by 
the wife of the melancholy tenant, who had learnt 
American during two years in New York and was 
proud accordingly. There were, indeed, a great many 
of us in that tiny kitchen, and Masha, the maid-ser- 
vant, was compelled to listen with her body half in the 
room and half in the passage, but as she always slept 
in a box underneath the coat-rack in the hall she was 
thoroughly accustomed to inconvenience. Outside it 
was snowing fast, and, as it was the third snowfall, 
it was likely to hold. That made everyone cheerful 


because, for the last week, Moscow has been swimming 
in mud—very depressing for us all. 

Ivan Alexandrovitch was the centre of the picture; 
at first, on being introduced to an English ‘‘ Barin ”’, 
he had put down his saucer, jumped off the table, and 
stood at attention, but the heat and size of the kitchen 
made social distinctions impossible, and I fancy that 
he had of late been offered so much attention by 
admiring friends and relations, who had once upon a 
day had not respect for him at all, that his natural 
modesty had been clouded a little by the incense. 
Anyone who has seen Moskwine’s marvellous presenta- 
tion of Epikhodov in ‘* The Cherry Orchard ’’ at the 
Artistic Theatre here will realise exactly Ivan Alexan- 
drovitch. He was short, thick-set, with stocky, thick 
legs, broad shoulders, a head like a bullet, and scarcely 
any neck. The eye that was visible was large, blue, 
tender, and sentimental, and his mouth was the mouth 
of an absolute rogue and vagabond. His whole body 
expressed an overwhelming sense of humour—yet, 
with that also, an inevitable resigned melancholy as 
though he had found life an absurdly difficult thing, 
but could not help being amused by other people’s 
ridiculous attempts to grapple with it. The bandage 
over his eye and a dimple in one cheek gave him the 
look of a naughty small boy. His resemblance to 
Epikhodov lay in the impression that he gave of 
struggling to arrive at some definite solution to the 
strange problem of existence, a bewildered, stupid, but 
cheerful expression—you can see this in the eyes of 
very many Russian peasants. The cook regarded him 
with mingled feelings. She had for so long had a 
kind indulgence for him as a drunkard and an idler; 
now he was a hero and everyone listened to him. Once 
and again she whispered to me: ‘‘ He was a sad 
drunkard and a burden to his family, but now, thank 
God, he is a changed man”’; nevertheless I could 
see that she was not assured of the change. As we 
sat there the room seemed to gather to itself ever a 
thicker and thicker curtain of hot air, from which 
penetrated Ivan Alexandrovitch’s merry and _ senti- 
mental eye, the glittering tinsei of the ikon in the 
corner by the window, and the shining row of fat white 
pots on a shelf above the oven. Also there was the 
gipsy, whose jingling sleeves tinkled as she reassured 
the melancholy tenant. Ivan Alexandrovitch, as he 
talked, had his eye upon me. He spoke, with the 
highest enthusiasm, of the conduct of the English- 
woman (our country has been thus known to the 
Russian peasant ever since the day of the Crimea, 
when the Highlander’s kilts evoked superstitious 
amazement). He spoke of his own actions at the 
Front with becoming modesty. 

‘*T was greatly terrified, Barin’’, he said, ‘‘on the 
first day. If one had had some vodka inside one. . . 
but it was cold, and you must understand that I had 
a toothache. But I had a fine officer, thank God—a 
fine fellow he was—and we were all as friendly together 
as a litter of little pigs in a sty. Then on the second 
wag I was angry. The anger came from God. I was 

so angry that I continued to whisper to myself. . 

We came into a village and there was nothing left 
of it. Burnt and dried like a dried pea. Yes, I was 
very angry, and I was so angry that I wasn’t hungry. 
Then on the fourth day we met some of them. The 
first one I killed I was very happy—happy as a pigeon 
in a granary. Then they began to run away, and 
one of them was hurt, you must understand, Barin, so 
that he couldn’t run, but just sat down and began to 
cry. I was very sorry for him, crying like that. He 
cried like a baby. War’s a silly thing, Barin, but 
God (here he crossed himself and looked at the ikon) 
knows what He will do with us, and it’s a fine thing 
to fight for Holy Russia. . 

‘* He was once a terrible. fellow ’’, whispered the 
cook to me. ‘‘ Now see how he is changed !.”’ 

‘* And what ’’, I enquired of the hero, “‘ will be the 
result of all this in future years? ”’ 

Englishwoman and the Little Father”’, 
answered Ivan, winking with his one eye at the gipsy, 
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tune, sighed: ‘‘ She says that I shall live until ninety- 
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‘will make a fine marriage, and then everyone will 
have plenty of everything, and will love one another. 
,. + But’’, he suddenly ended, ‘‘ no one will be any 
happier ’’. 

**Why not?’’ I asked. 

‘* Because God does not think it good for men that 
they should be happy. It is for one as for another. 
...+ ‘Bez Mooké, Nyett Naooké—No pain, no 

t 

He jumped off the table and stood for a moment, 
lost to all consciousness of our presence, staring 
through the misty kitchen into some strange world 
of speculation and wonder. In the heart of every 
Russian soldier there is that mystical consciousness. 
In the Russo-Japanese War he felt that God was 
against him. Now he feels that God is behind him. 
There is the whole future history of Russia in that 
contrast. 

‘* Well, little pigeon ’’, he said, addressing the cook, 
‘*this has been a fine afternoon for us all, and now I 
must go’’. He stopped once more, silent, staring at 
ihe gipsy, with his glance puzzled and bewildered. 
He appeared to find no explanation of her existence— 
nor, indeed, of his own. Then he became in an instant 
again the practical, humorous man-of-affairs with a 
roguish satirical twist at the corner of his mouth. He 
bade us farewell in a very friendly, easy manner. 

The gipsy, silently, with a swift look round upon 
all of us, followed him. 

The tenant, who had paid half a rouble for his for- 
five. . . . I don’t think I want to”’. 

‘*I’m sure that you won’t’’, said his wife, sharply, 
because she had been to America and encouraged no 
nonsense. ‘‘ This is a very strange country’’, she 
added, apologetically, to me. 


HELIGOLAND. 
By GEORGE BLACK. 


HILE Heligoland is usually regarded as being 
merely one of the North Frisian Islands, it is, 
as a matter of fact, as different as possible from any of 
the others. Féhr is a charmingly wooded and, so to 
speak, rural island; Amrum is a wilderness of sand 
dunes (rather suggesting Prestwick Golf Links towed 
out to sea and abandoned); Syit, the traditional spot 
from which Hengist and Horsa sailed for England, is 
a lanky, lonely moorland, the home of weird and ancient 
tales which have scarcely yet reached English nurseries. 
As for the Halligs, though they are spots of land sur- 
rounded by water, they are not true islands, but rather 
surviving portions of a greater land which was sub- 
merged (save for them) some centuries ago. Heligo- 
land is very different. She rises majestically two hun- 
dred feet above the sea: a bright red rock with green 
turf on the plateau on top, and white sand at the one 
point at the foot of the cliffs where a landing can be 
effected. Green, Red, White; those are the colours of 
Heligoland ; everywhere they are repeated. Each white 
cottage has a red roof and green door and window shut- 
ters. The island flag was of the same colours, and so 
were the postage stamps when Heligoland was British. 
No other Frisian island was so distinctive as she, either 
as a landmark, or as the home of a curiously isolated 
yet highly cultivated little community. At the time of 
the cession neither our statesmen nor the public at large 
would realise that Heligoland was not as other islands ; 
to them it was only a small, lonely rock, off the Ger- 
man coast, which we irrationally withheld from 
Germany. 

It was my good fortune to enjoy the friendship of the 
last two Governors of Heligoland, Sir Terence O’Brien 
and Colonel Barkly, and I was often in the island. In 
those days the community was a singularly happy one. 
Governor O’Brien, by strict economy, had cleared the 
island of debt, and the late Duke of Buckingham, when 
Secretary for the Colonies, had promised that when the 


construct a harbour. The plans are said to be in the 

Colonial Office. Though the harbour was only pro- 

mised, the people got on very well. There were good 

fisheries round the island; the island company of pilots 

did satisfactory business in piloting ships to or from 

the mouth of the Elbe; certain island vessels 

traded to Burntisland on the Scottish coast, and brought 

back coal and clothes and caps and such like things. 

For six weeks or two months in summer numbers of 

visitors came from Germany; they paid well for the 

small but exquisitely clean cottages and for sailing 
the North Sea with the courteous, well-educated and 
handsome fishermen ; they also paid a kur-tax, which in 
its turn defrayed the cost of a local band, and helped 
to keep a very small theatre going. Heligoland was the 
resting-place of many migratory birds, and there was a 
remarkable ornithological museum; the women had a 
national dress (green, red and white, of course, with 
a quaint cap); there was a national dance; there was 
a sufficiency of money, and no compulsory service, 
though young men were going more and more fre- 
quently, but quite voluntarily, into the British Navy. 
An exceptionally distinguished class of foreign visitors 
came to Heligoland, because there they escaped the 
restrictive and embarrassing etiquette which attended 
them in Germany. Thus the old Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg, sister of the late King William of Holland, 
was always there in summer; the Hereditary Duchess 
of Oldenburg, sister of the Duchess of Connaught, her 
husband, and her little girl, now Princess Eitel Fritz of 
Prussia, and various members of the Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach family, and others of the highest rank were 
frequently there; they consorted with the Governor and 
his guests, boated, fished, spoke English, and enjoyed 
themselves in the simplest fashion. 

Nothing could have been more startling than the 
cession to Germany. ;It was a bolt from the blue if 
ever there was one. No one in Germany or England— 
least of all in Heligoland—had expected it. It is easy 
to set forth reasons which at first sight made the cession 
appear quite reasonable. We had only held the island 
since 1807, though it was forgotten it was from the 
Danes we had taken it, and that it never had been 
German; it was only 36 miles from Cuxhaven andit was 
not fortified—though it was lost sight of that if forti- 
fied by Germany it would more or less completely pro- 
tect the mouth of both the Elbe and the Weser; we had 
with strange perversity rather encouraged the teaching 
of German than of English in the village school; com- 
munication was entirely by German vessels, though this 
could have been corrected, for the writer has frequently 
been picked up by a Leith steamer off the island, and 
carried within 24 hours to Scotland, and the islanders 
would have welcomed direct steam communication with 
Great Britain. *‘ We shall never be at war with Ger- 
many.” ‘* Look at what we are getting! Zanzibar in 
exchange for a barren rock in the North Sea!”’ Such 
were the declarations from both sides in Parliament. 
As a matter of fact, Zanzibar was not Germany’s to 
give, but she gave up any rights which she might have; 
which was quite another thing. 

There were so few who knew how ardently Germany 
desired Heligoland and of what priceless importance it 
was to her, that to prevent the cession was impossible. 
The islanders sent me a telegram asking me to put 
their case before certain leading men of the day, and I 
had interviews with Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Rosebery, Lord Bryce, and many others. But it 
was impossible work without a public protest by the 
islanders, and they very well knew that all who publicly 
protested would be marked men if the cession went on. 
As regards Britain’s strategic reasons for retaining the 
island the decided view of the British Parliament and 
people was ‘‘ we shall never be at war with Germany ”’. 

The cession took place. The Kaiser immediately 
landed, and, as a first step, stopped the teaching of 
English. The islanders were allowed under the Conven- 
tion to decide on 1st January, 1892, whether they 
would take German nationality, or remain British. We 
sent no one to see that justice was done; we appointed 


island was free from debt the British Government would 
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no resident Consul. When the option was over all who 
had chosen to remain British found that only German 
subjects were to be allowed to act as pilots, or take 
service in the ferry boats to and from steamers, etc., 
etc. Within a few weeks all (but one) were coerced by 
necessity, and became Germans for the sake of daily 
bread. Captive balloons were installed, and at once the 
enormous importance of Heligoland, even if only as 
an observation station, became apparent, for what 
Wilhelmshaven observers could never see was easily 
seen from Heligoland. Heavy guns were mounted, 
and a place was assigned on the Elbe to which Heligo- 
landers should be removed en masse in case of war. 
(They were duly removed in 36 hours from the British 
declaration of war this August.) It is, however, since 
the defeat of the Russians by the Japanese that Ger- 
many has felt herself more safe on her eastern frontier, 
and has more strenuously devoted herself to the North 
Sea fleet and the fortifications of Heligoland. I have 
often been in Heligoland since the cession, and as the 
islanders knew me very well I had every opportunity 
of hearing what was being done, without spying in any 
way. On my most recent visit, in 1911, I found myself 
in the unexpected company of an excursion party of the 
German Navy League, but I do not think they were 
rewarded for a somewhat stormy voyage by having 
much disclosed. The fair Oberland was covered by 
ugly barracks such as one sees in every German town 
and other military buildings, among which the ancient 
Danish church which we left untouched during our 83 
years’ possession reared its incongruous steeple; the 
heart of the rock had been tunnelled into a maze of 
connecting passages, along which guns raised from 
the shore by a sloping approach could be hurried from 
place to place on the fortifications; a huge harbour for 
submarines had been constructed, and naval activity of 
a feverish kind was very evident. Naturally the dis- 
covery of wireless telegraphy and the invention of air- 
ships and aeroplanes gave Heligoland a quite extraor- 
dinary value, apart from its usefulness as an observa- 
tion outpost. The fisheries had been ruined by the 
submarines cutting the men’s nets, and the wealthier 
visitors had ceased to come, because Heligoland was 
a haunt of trippers. Such day-trippers were no 
financial use to the Heligolanders, for they only drank 
a few glasses of beer and departed, whereas the 
visitors of former days had come to stay for weeks and 
spent money rather lavishly. But the German Govern- 
ment made up for the loss by paying liberally for the 
plots of land which they bought, and as they were 
always buying at prices which the Heligolanders had 
never dreamt of receiving, money came in quite satis- 
factorily. The sea loveliness of Heligoland nothing 
could affect, the vast expanse of ocean flecked by white 
sails, the glittering silver band in the blue sea which 
the Diine (or adjacent Sandy Island) presents, the nar- 
row, picturesque little streets which never knew a 
horse’s tread, the stone steps which climbed from the 
Unterland to the Oberland and were the only regular 
means of communication between the port (if port it 
can be called, which port was none) and the fishermen’s 
houses atop of the cliff; all those were as before, but 
the population during twenty-four years had become a 
little less purely Frisian owing to the marriages of 
Italians and East Prussians, who had been quartered in 
the fishermen's houses, with island girls; and sailors 
and marines were everywhere. ‘‘ It is no more our 
old Heligoland ’’, said a fisherman to me, and he was 
quite right. 

Of course, the question remains, what is the real 
value of Heligoland to Germany. To us it was 
principally of this value—that unfortified it could be no 
use against us. We knew when giving it away it 
would be fortified, for we gambled on the chance that 
war with Germany would never come. To Germany, 


Heligoland unfortified was rather a danger than a 
strength, for any Power who chose to occupy it could 
from Heligoland blockade the Elbe and the Weser. Its 
sole use when unfortified was as a sanatorium for 
inland troops, and it was freely so used by Germany. | 


Fortified, it became the best situation for gun practice, 
both on the island and on the neighbouring sea. It 
was the special toy of the Kaiser; the only place in 
Europe he had added to the German Empire. He 
was a very frequent visitor. Every device of naval 
warfare was tried there; there the very indifferent 
sailors from the mainland (‘‘ farmers’ boys ’’ the Heli- 
golanders contemptuously called them) were brought 
to be taught how to manage boats; great stores of 
coals were gathered; electric apparatus of every kind 
was utilised; submarines, aeroplanes, and airships had 
there their appointed place. The weakness of Heligo- 
land is that it is a very isolated outpost. Protected by 
mines it may be, but mines are no discriminators and 
may be as fatal to friend as to foe. It is dependent on 
supplies from the mainland, since the fisheries have 
been destroyed. It is lashed by tremendous storms, 
which may make voaling from its shores a matter of 
extreme difficulty. It is apt to be shrouded in sea-fogs, 
which alike prevent its guns being used against a dis- 
tant ship, in case it should prove to be a friend, and 
prevent warships coming to anchor in its lee, lest a 
sudden gale should throw them upon dangerous shoals 
or against the towering cliffs. The present war will 
show us how much Germany has profited by the expen- 
diture of countless millions on Heligoland. Let us 
hope the end may be its cession once more to Great 
Britain, the removal of its fortifications, and the 
restoration of its kindly people to the rock they love so 
devotedly. 


LOOKING BEFORE AND AFTER. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


HIS year the concert-rooms will be silent. No 
word has yet been raised by the opera enthu- 
siasts. The Queen’s Hall and London Symphony 
Orchestras alone promise to continue their business as 
usual. On the whole, lamentable though the cause of 
the stagnation may be, I cannot think the stagnation 
itself altogether a bad thing. We are offered a chance 
of thinking over our past and repenting our misdeeds 
—and the English musical public has plenty to repent 
of. The London critics have more. Let us take a 
hurried glance at the musical doings of the past year 
and draw each his own moral. 

No fresh artist of the first rank has appeared. That 
matters little: fresh artists are not sent up from the 
country once a week. What of a fresh composition 
for the artists to sing or to play? We seem to have 
drawn another blank. That should not surprise us: 
we insist on drawing blanks: we select them studiously 
and pull them out—and then we grumble. Were my 
survey extended over two or three years I might point 
out that in most cases we have not even looked to see 
what was drawn. What of Joseph Holbrooke’s ‘‘ Chil- 
dren of Don’’? What of his ‘‘ Dylan’’? Scarcely 
anyone went to see those works, and few of the critics 
took the trouble to sit them out. Say they were not 
masterpieces ; how many of us are in a position to say 
so? Who is it who knows instinctively an opera to be 
so poor that it is not worth while judging it? 
““Dylan’’, the ‘‘ Children of Don’’, and, I might 
add, several other works by other composers, were 
lottery tickets the public would not so much as look at. 
On the other hand, the public asked for and carefully 
drew Stravinsky, Scriabine, Schénberg, and Reger; 
and complained that they got nothing for their money. 
For my part, I am glad to have had thé luck to draw 
Holbrooke, Balfour, Gardiner, Vaughan Williams, 
Percy Grainger, and some others; and for the per- 
formance of the best of their compositions we are 
indebted to one man, Holbrooke, at whose concerts— 
Oh, most miraculous in one who is himself a composer ! 
—any British musician can get a hearing. I have just 
said that so far as new works are concerned we have 
this year drawn a blank. That dogmatic verdict needs 
modification. Assuredly we have heard no masterpiece, 
but a fair amount of music of fine quality, and, what is 
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more, of a quality most promising. Percy Grainger, 
it is true, can never go much farther; but he has 
added to the gaiety of English concerts at a time when 
Elgar and Strauss were boring us, Schénberg puzzling 
us, and Scriabine and Stravinsky merely tantalising 
us. The exploits of Granville Bantock and Rutland 
Boughton I cannot speak about with any pretence 
of authority. With regard to the first, I have 
not even made up my mind as to his experiments 
in lowering the divine, God-made human voice to 
the level of a clumsy man-made instrument. The 
notion seems to me hopelessly wrong-headed, and 
that is all I can say at present. Mr. Boughton seems 
to have deserted composition for competitions. He 
has great hopes of fine things coming out of these, 
hopes I cannot share. Never in the history of the 
world has a fine work of art been the result of a com- 
petition. Do not the history books tell us how 
#schylus, disgusted by failure, retired to an island 
and stood underneath an eagle so that the intelligent bird 
might drop a tortoise on his head and end a blighted 
career? I believe Alfred Steevens won the prize for 
the Wellington memorial, and we know how that 
benefited him. Competitions have brought forth only 
rubbish of the type of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’’, and 
it is fully time Mr. Boughton left them alone and 
returned to his true work in life. Why, not even a 
passable prima-donna comes of them. _ Politicians, 
publishers, and lawyers may take their double firsts 
and what not: those fortunate and unlucky beings 
whose stock-in-trade is temperament-plus or tempera- 
ment-minus intellect, literary men, musicians, painters, 
and even poets (most practical of men) seldom score 
that way. So the tragic muse is all but mute. The 
tragi-comic muse n'existe plus. The comic? The first 
gravedigger digs; I pick up Yorick’s skull and 
moralise. Did these lantern-jaws and these lifeless 
eyes once set the stalls on aroar? Yes, they did, and, 
what is worse, they do. Well, then, let them. 
Whoso sits down to write a record of last year’s 
music has little to chuckle about ; he who would speak 
of the present situation is in almost as grievous a case. 
Almost, but not quite. It is very well to talk of clear- 
ing one demon out of the kitchen and leaving the room 
clean and ready for the new demons; but the war has 
behaved better than that to the musical societies of 
this country. These societies are, of course, mainly 
of the choral sort, and they have subsisted for years 
on the trade cantatas supplied by one or two eminent 
firms. These cantatas are never, and never have been, 
worth the paper they are printed on; but publishers 
and society-committees long ago became possessed of 
the idea that they could not do without one another— 
hence we got such a ludicrous situation as this: 
Messrs. X don’t want to publish Mr. Y’s latest 
oratorio; the Committee of the Z Choral Society don’t 
want to sing it; the said Committee think if that work 
is not chosen the Society will sink infinitely deep in the 
opinion of Messrs. X; Messrs. X think if they don’t 
supply copies of Mr. Y’s work ‘‘on terms’’ the Society 
_ will never deal with them more. In a word, for years 
—for twenty-five years, within my knowledge—pub- 
lishers and choral societies have gone on being afraid 
of one another, and the cantata-monger alone has 
profited by the panic. The war has automatically 
ended this ridiculous situation, and I see no reason why 
it should ever come about again. Both societies and 
publishers are doing without the cantata-monger. 
The tradition has been, I trust, hopelessly, finally, 
broken; and when the various bodies begin to meet 
again with peace in a chastened spirit they will not 
delude themselves with the notion that they really 
enjoy the strains which have so long satisfied them. 
There are hundreds of fine works which have never got 
a hearing because of the cantata-monger. There is no 
need to stick everlastingly to the ‘‘ Messiah’’ and 
“Elijah ’’. Perhaps the second of these has had its 
day; the first eternally remains; but both have their 
own special place in the modern world and should not 
hinder us from hearing the music of modern composers. 


brighter future for them. The players seldom take 


their form of recreation as seriously as a cricketer or a 
billiard-player takes his. They won’t practise at home ; 
they won’t rehearse patiently; they are in too big a 
hurry to give concerts. It is good news that some of 
these societies will indulge in no concerts during the 
war, but continue to rehearse just the same. Their 
playing will assuredly improve in all the respects 
requisite to ensure a clean, expressive, fine per- 
formance. 

It may appear heartless to rejoice in the present 
interruption of musical business. I am quite aware of 
the hardship inflicted on thousands of players all over 
the country. The war, which means for many less 
work, means for most of them no work at all. More- 
over, the musician’s life is not one that easily permits 
him to add a second string to his bow. The average 
artisan, if one thing fails him, can generally turn his 
hand to another; and though this faculty does not add 
to the total amonnt of employment available, it enables 
each man to adjust himself to circumstances more easily 
and to take advantage of every opportunity. The 
fiddler in the theatre of a provincial town is lost when 
the theatre shuts its doors; he can only trudge to the 
next town, probably only to find himself no better off 
—perhaps the poorer by so much shoe-leather or the 
price of a railway-ticket. In London the distress is 
frightful. Yet if we look ahead there is hope. We 
have got rid of thousands of German players; Blue 
Hungarian bands disclaim the name and are glad to 
proclaim their true nationality ; German conductors are 
not, for the present at least, allowed to dismiss English- 
men and fill the music-hall bands with Germans. If 
that spirit can only be sustained, and managerial 
rapacity held in check afterwards, there is certainly a 
good time coming. This applies also to more ambitious 
performers, soloists. But not even this little good will 
spring for us out of the great evil of a European con- 
flict if the agents are permitted to play the same game 
as they have played for half-a-century and inundate us 
with foreign celebrities, fresh from their teachers, sub- 
stituting musicians of other nations for Germans 
and Hungarians. This sounds Chauvinistic, but it is 
not. It is not England iber alles; it is only a claim 
that our British musicians, composers and executants 
should get a hearing in their own country. My fore- 
cast is that at last they will get it. 


By H. 
EW Year that dawnest for us through a rain . 
Of blood and tears, what will thy noontide be? 

And shall the warring nations find again, 
At evening, peace upon this storm-tossed sea? 
We know not what thou bringest, peace or war, 
Disaster, suffering, death ; but we know well 
Two things thou canst not bring us, to have fear, 
Nor to surrender to the power of hell. 
This further do we know, although we see 
Upon their knees the tortured nations fall, 
And fawn upon their gods for victory : 
That He knows His own ends, and needs no call. 

Why should we heed the vaunts of might and pride? 


As for orchestral societies, the present promises no 


Who fights for freedom fights on His own side. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ONLY WAY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Rouen, 
24 December 1914. 

Sir,—In common with other officers, I was much 
interested in the articles, ‘‘ How to get the men °’ and ‘‘ The 
Great War ”’, published in your issue of 28 November. As 
your two contributors very properly point out, our soldiers 
are fighting for men, many of whom waste their superfluous 
energy on football. 

A form of conscription is, all qualified thinkers agree, the 
only way out of the difficulty. The age-limit, too, must be 
raised. 

Captain, ARMY SERVICE CorPs. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
15 December 1914. 

Sir,—The view you expressed on 5 December as to ‘‘ the 
appalling state of feeling which is too likely to prevail after 
the war, as between the men who have volunteered and the 
men who have not”’, has received striking confirmati¢n 
from Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who, writing with an intimate 
knowledge of his subject, from a New Army Training Camp, 
has declared in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph”’: ‘‘ There is a 
great gulf already opening between those who have joined 
and those who have not; but we shall not know the width 
and the depth of that gulf till the war is over. The wise 
youth is he who jumps it now and lands in safety among 
the trained and armed men.” 

The evil you have pointed out is one inherent in the 
voluntary system at all times, and it is all the more glaring 
when it becomes question of a mighty conflict between 
nations in arms. Confirmation of your view is to be found 
to-day everywhere, from John 0’ Groats to Land’s End, by 
all who have ears to hear or eyes to see. But confirmation 
“strong as proofs of Holy Writ’ will stili be needed to 
convince political leaders of the grave risks now being run 
in clinging at all costs to the present voluntary system. 

We have, no doubt, so far, ** got all the men we need,”’ 
because we have neglected to provide, in the years before the 
war, any but improvised means to clothe, arm, or equip the 
recruits of the new armies. But great efforts are now being 
made, and the day must soon come when we shall be ready 
to clothe and arm more men than we have got. When that 
day comes shall we then be able to get more men, and stiil 
more men, until our steadfast purpose is fulfilled; until our 
enemy—the enemy of freedom and of the whole human race 
—is finally shattered ? 

I wish I could think so; but the whole teaching of history 
and of human experience is against it. It is perhaps not 
generally realised that England is now attempting a feat 
never hitherto accomplished by any country in the world— 
the creation of a “‘ nation in arms ”’ by voluntary enlistment. 
No country had ever even attempted it until America did so 
fifty years ago. The armies of the French Revolution be- 
came quickly conscript, although there was then no question 
of a “nation in arms’. No such question indeed ever 
arose in the world’s history until the Civil War in America; 
and then the voluntary system broke under the strain, in 
spite of huge bounties. 

The present mighty effort in England is, I fear, destined 
also to failure: because, mighty as it is, it can never reach 
the height of our great need. Before this war is over 
England must be prepared to put every man fit to serve into 
the field, and, as Lord Selborne said in the ‘‘ Times ’’ on 
10 December, ‘‘ no nation” can do that ‘‘ by the voluntary 
system: that can only be done by a compulsory law ”’. 

Personally, I cling, in sentiment, to the tradition of our 
voluntary army; and I feel that any system of compulsory 
foreign service, introduced now, would mean a gulf fixed for 
ever between those who joined voluntarily and those who did 
not. But I feel also that we must have the men—every man 
fit to serve when Lord Kitchener is ready for him—and that 


we can never get them under the present voluntary system 
For these reasons I have ventured to suggest that the greg 
need may be met by a system of obligatory National Training 
for home defence; with volunteers for the New Armies 
cruited from men under training. There would be no lack 
of willing recruits, and the tradition of our voluntary army 
would be preserved. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. A. Crecan, Colonel. 


THE FLOUTING OF LORD ROBERTS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 
The Grove, Dorking, Surrey, 
24 December 1914. 

Sir,—In the excellent letter of your correspondent, Mr, 
W. H. D. Rouse, in your issue of 19 December, there is one 
statement I venture to think may be debated. He says: 
“There is not one of the present Government, except the 
War Minister (Lord Kitchener), who is not guilty before 
the nation’. That is perfectly true. The French had one, 
Marchal Leboeuf, but we have had three, in Lord Haldane, 
Mr. Seely of the Inner Temple, and Mr. Asquith. But then 
Mr. Rouse adds, ‘‘and the Opposition were not much 
better ”’. 

What could the Opposition possibly do with a stone wall 
of £8-a-weekers right in front of them? They were talking 
in a wilderness. Would ex-Dissenting Ministers from Wales 
leave the: smoking-room in the House or trouble about 
any Bill that had not got, as Mr. Ellis Griffiths said of 
the Welsh Church Bill, ‘‘ money in it’?? Over and over 
again the Service members and Mr. Arthur Lee and Mr. 
Joynson Hicks have done their very best to point out that 
we were dancing on a volcano. 

ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 


FROM AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revirw. 
Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A., 
18 December 1914. 

Sir,—Many contributors have anticipated me in your 
columns with assertions of America’s favourable attitude 
towards England and the Allies in this war. In a general 
statement it is, of course, necessary to leave out of account 
the large element of German-Americans and Americans of 
German descent, whose devotion to the ‘ Fatherland ” 
exhibits that conception of new citizenship already too 
familiar in England among the “ naturalised’? German 
subjects of Britain. There is also the demonstrative element 
of Fenian Irish, who are eager to make friends with any 
enemy of England, whom the Germans are now devotedly 
cultivating by methods in keeping with principles of under- 
handed warfare. Then, too, there exists a small, but not 
silent, company of educators of American birth who, having 
been trained and moulded in German universities, are 
holding places of greater or less prominence in our schools, 
there to inculcate and demonstrate the German culture whose 
brand they bear. But, admitting all of these hostile 
factors, American public opinion is overwhelmingly on the 
side of England, France and Belgium in this fearful hour 
of civilisation’s anguish. 

Americans of British origin, during the past hundred years 
of international peace, have become  thorough-going 
Americans, losing affiliations with their ancestral country 
under the inspiration of a new national sense, and by the 
neglect of measures to preserve a sympathetic mutual under- 
standing in all things. And yet these Americans feel that 
England’s religion, history, traditions, literature, language, 
yes, speech (notwithstanding Oscar Wilde’s oft-repeated 
gibe) are equally their own, and no separation of space or 
time can deprive them of this heritage. As blood is thicker 
than water, so are these elements deeper and more lasting 
than the separating sea. 

But it is the surprising fact that these sacred consider- 
ations have not been fundamental in America’s judgment of 
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the righteousness of England’s cause. There is no cry of 
— or wrong, my mother-country’’ to offset the 
“Fatherland ’’ propaganda among the German sym- 
pathisers. The merits of the case have been weighed with 
deliberation, and all the Germart “‘ campaign of education ” 
has shaken our convictions as little as the superabundant 
literature distributed in Sagat 's behalf has been needed to 
uphold them. 

Germany’s long years of calculating preparation for 
making attack; her first overt act of warfare; the intolerable 
conceit of her cultural pretentions; the revolting system of 
spying in peaceful, unsuspecting lands; the easy treaty 
violation for expediency’s sake; the frightful state of ravished 
Belgium ; the ruthless destruction of the world’s treasures in 
art; the sympathetic alliance with the Turk; the inciting to 
fanatical revolt in the hope of the recurrence of the horrors 
of the Mutiny; the Zeppelins over defenceless villages; the 
mines strewn in the path of passenger ships; the bombard- 
ment of seaside resorts, and the destruction of hapless 
families at the breakfast table—these are Germany’s own 
condemnation in the hearts of Americans and in the eyes of 
civilisation. 

May supreme victory come early to the arms of those 
forces who are opposing these crimes in behalf of mankind, 
and when that victory is won, may there follow an era of 
friendly relations and complete accord—national, political 
and individual—among all peoples within the Empire, and 
between the two great nations having common civilisation, 
institutions and language—England and the United States. 

I am, Sir, 
Epwarp F. STEVENS. 


GERMANS AT OUR UNIVERSITIES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEW. 
Common Room, Trinity College, 
21 December 1914. 

Sir,—As I have for some time been identified with the 
movement to secure general recognition for the principle that 
Chairs of Modern Languages and Literatures at British 
Universities should be held by properly qualified native sub- 
jects of the Empire, I should esteem it a courtesy to be 
allowed a word in reply to Messrs. J. Harris Stone and A. 
Hargreaves. 

The position of German and Austrian professors at our 
Universities is at present a very difficult, nay, even, a very 
false one. But the responsibility for this position does not 
rest with these Germans and Austrians, it rests with the 
Universities which appointed them. In thus appointing 
these men the Universities accepted a responsibility towards 
them, which even now they are bound to discharge, so long 
as their foreign employés behave properly and show no 
slackening of zeal in the performance of their duties. It 
would be cruel at this moment to take revenge on a few 
individuals for the deficiencies of our university system, 
which, after all, is of our own making. It would be quite 
un-British to do so, and I am convinced it will not be done. 

Dr. Max Freund’s case is quite different from that of his 
colleagues. He was absent in Germany and understood to 
be liable for military service with the enemy. The Queen’s 
University of Belfast could not be expected to keep his post 
open for him during the very uncertain duration of a war, 
in which he might not improbably be actively bearing arms 
against our country. The responsibility for Dr. Max Freund’s 
situation had passed from the University to the German 
authorities who prevented him from returning to his duties. 

Mr. Hargreaves’s suggestion that Germans and Austrians 
holding University Chairs should be compelled to denounce 
publicly their native countries is unworthy of an Englishman. 

It is indeed to be hoped that now, when many universities 
are embarrassed between their obvious duty to the Germans 
and Austrians they employ and their natural inclination to 
hate and persecute all who belong to the enemy, they will 
realise that by appointing foreigners to academic posts they 
incur a double danger, that of being unjust to the Britishers 
they might employ, and that of being unjust to the 


foreigners whom they expect either to serve two masters, or 
to disavow their national allegiance. 
I am, Sir, Yours, etc., 
R. A. WILLIAMs, 
Professor of German at the University of 
Dublin (Trinity College). 


THE TRUE SLAV. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
26, New Bridge Street, London, E.C., 

Sir,—In connection with the interesting article, ‘‘ The 
True Slav”’, in a recent issue, there is one outstanding 
figure in modern Slav art who seems strangely little known 
here, even by name. Ivan Mestrovic is still a young man, 
just over thirty; but, inspired from his earliest years by the 
legends and heroic tales of the Serbs, and passionately con- 
scious of the brotherhood particularly of the Southern 
Slavs, this sculptor has produced groups and figures which 
come as a revelation in modern art. A furious energy, 
controlled by a very rare spiritual quality, dominates his 
work, and it is in the truest sense ‘‘ sculpture ’’—masculine 
in technique and with a proper regard for the limitation of 
material, an image of earthly things which lifts us to the 
gods. This year there was exhibited at Venice Mestrovic’s 
model for ‘‘ The Temple of Kosovo ”’, a building conceived 
as a memorial to past heroes and the shrine of a people’s 
ideals, This inspiring project, and, indeed, all that the 
sculptor has produced, is worthy of the deepest attention, 
not only of art lovers, but of all who have before them any 
vision of a new Europe, and who may find in this activity 
of the Slav genius some of the first-fruits of a second and 
more glorious Renaissance. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ernest H. R. 


UNDER A PIGEON’S WING. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—One would have thought that the idea of tying a 
letter under a pigeon’s wing and sending him to anyone 
has so often been shown to be absurd that it is surprising 
that the old myth has lately cropped up in the ‘‘ Weekly 
Dispatch ” : 

War PIGEON. 

A carrier pigeon was seen to alight on the roof of the 
artillery barracks at Dorchester, where over a thousand 
German and Austrian prisoners are interned. A sentry 
shot it and under its wing was found a German letter, 
the contents of which have not been revealed. 

This paragraph has three impossibilities. First, a pigeon 
cannot fly with a letter tied under his wing; he can merely 
carry a small slip of thin paper either tied round his leg 
or round a tail feather. Secondly, a pigeon does not go 
looking round for a person and bring him the letter; the 
pigeon merely flies home to his nest like a swallow comes 
year after year back to his original nesting place. Thirdly, 
no sentry is a good enough shot to shoot a pigeon with a 
Service rifle. 

The ‘* wonderful instinct ” of the homing pigeon consists 
of the commonplace fact that an animal can find its way 
home when it can see the road. Asa pigeon can get up very 
high, it can see some fifty miles around it. A homing pigeon 
is trained by liberating it at distances of fifty miles apart, 
in the direction it is to return from; it therefore is able to 
see landmarks all the way. If there happens to be a mist, 
or it is dark, it will not return. It simply loses its way. 

Ww. 


VOICES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—I am surprised to find Mr. Arthur A. Baumann, 
who questions your scientific soundness, writing to you 
about ‘‘ vocal chords in the throat”? and “‘a good set of 
He Probably means to refer to vocal cords. 

Yours truly, 
E. G. 


vocal chords ’’. 
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REVIEWS. 


OUR FRIENDS THE TREES. 
[REviewep By GeorcE A. B. Dewar.] 


“Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles.” By 
W. J. Bean, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
Murray. 2 Vols. 42s. net. 


NE turns over the pages of this excellent book, it 
must be said, rather disconsolate—for the thought 
insists, ‘‘ Is it much use now to think of lovely and, 
ordinarily, consoling things such as are here set out 
with the devotion of a lifetime?’’ Can indeed those 
among us, no longer very young, really hope to return 
with anything like the old ardour in this life to our 
plants and beasts or birds—which, according to 
Meredith’s character, Everard Romfrey, ‘‘ ninnies”’ 
call ‘‘ Nature ’’—or with anything like the old, healing 
detachment? In the early days of the war there 
appeared a letter on some theme of the kind by a cor- 
respondent in the SaruRpDay Review. He spoke of a 
favourite open-air study of his as being crushed out by 
“ the bloody hoof of Germany ’’; and who can gainsay 
the truth of that plaint? There appeared about the 
same time some verses in the Review, lamenting that 
all our hopes and plans in matters of the intellect and 
heart should be dashed to the ground; and there again 
was a grain of bitter truth. This war, it is true, has a 
great, uplifting side. It has made the sluggish mind 
to perceive there is a thing named Empire, and a pur- 
pose of Empire. It is welding together classes drifting 
otherwise helplessly apart. Whilst, clean above all 
else, it has shown in our soldiers and sailors a discip- 
line, self-sacrifice, and a courage past praise. These 
are great things, rare things in ordinary experience. 
But there is another side to the war. It has wrenched 
men away from certain other things that matter; from 
the serenity of books, art, scenery, and the intellectual 
world they can retire to normally to renovate them- 
selves somewhat. To take one of these, scenery; 
can we get the good out of it we did six months 
ago? One has gone out into the autumn fields and 
high-set English commons during the last few weeks 
with a half hope to enjoy the dying blooms and colours 
of many of the things which the author of this book 
treats of so faithfully, but one has come away in the 
main without profit : for who can well harvest at a time 
like this these crops of ‘‘a quiet eye’’? Later on it 
may be different : who knows, ‘‘ the weight will leave 
man’s heart, he will breathe free ’’. 

Meanwhile we most thankfully acknowledge the fine 
spirit, the public spirit, of men in our country who 
even now can be found ready to see through the 
printing press a work like this: a work that not 
remotely relates to the savage, absorbing thing which 
thrusts so hard at all that is lovely and delicate in our 
pursuits and thought. It may be possible even to-day, 
if we cultivate the habit and concentrate now and then 
on it, to find a little surcease through a volume like 
this; and the habit is wholesome and will grow. We 
turn to Mr. Bean’s pages, and he carries us to the most 
excellent spots where life, foliaged or winged or furred, 
is lived insolently detached from, unconscious of, the 
thing that rules and tyrannises over our uneasy minds 
to-day. The inattention of Nature to man has some- 
times seemed callous and harsh to a sufferer; but now 
this irresponsiveness may be a positive relief. Every- 
thing can go on so well in the hazel coppice or on the 
blackthorn common, whatever the news from the front ! 
** They go on without me. . . . they goon, and I am 
no more than the least of the empty shells that strew 
the sward of the hill.”’ A philosopher of the open air 
wrote these words of his world of wild things, and if 
one can only approach that world just now in the right 
temper it will give some relief. ‘ 

Our author treats with exact knowledge of not alone 
the native trees and shrubs, he treats too of the 
thousands of species and varieties which will face the 
English winter; but one may confess to a desire to 
turn first at any rate to the familiar and worthy native 
forms. Can we to-day see in the common spruce fir 
any but, virtually, a native? We know, of course, that 


it cannot strictly rank with the Scots pine as hom, 
born and home-bred; but at this time of year—why 
the foliage of the autumn, spent and grown morbid 
the eye, has been well cleared away, and the woog 
and plantations cleaned and tidied up by winter—ho 
entirely excellent and home-like does the spruce appex 
among the underwood, the hollies, and the oak! They 
is in winter woods a warmth about the spruce whic 
one would be sorry indeed to miss—a virtue in it tha 
the larches, despite their wondrous verdancy in spring 
must always lack. Mr. Bean can offer us many specig 
and varieties of picea, the spruce, for garden oi 
shrubbery, but we scarcely need a fairer form than this, 
the common one; and, as he says, it must always 
more familiar as a true forest or woodland tree tha 
as a garden ornament. Warmth or shelter in winte 
is the first thing that impresses one in the spruce, but 
it has another gracious gift at this season—the gift of 
music. The sound of the wind about the high tops ¢ 
the spruce fir on a winter evening is one of the mog i” 
excellent things in the wood or the avenue. It woul >. 
be a curious and no vain study to distinguish betwee 
the music of these evergreens of the English wild is 
winter: we are confident that a true ear could distin 
guish between the notes of Scots pine, spruce, ani 
silver fir in the concert of a January evening. 

Mr. Bean’s work is not only for the landscap 
gardener and planter and for the scientific botanist; it 
appeals also to the observer who cares for trees anf 
shrubs and underwoods simply with the care of th 
artist’s eye, who studies them for their beauty ané 
diversity of colour and form without regard to ther 
other values. He touches on the colour pageant d 
many of them in autumn, and well appreciates the 
mingling and grouping of them for that end. We 
have long remarked that each year appears—and we 
are not at all sure the appearance is deceptive—t 
bring out some fresh feature in colour and fire, even 
in the early spring as well as through the autuma 
Now it is the common maple of the hedgerow, the 
campestre—of which the author distinguishes, what 
few of us have noticed, two forms, downy and smooth 
fruited—that is the most signal colourist of the autum 
landscape : next season, very likely, we scarcely notice 
the maple ‘‘ burning itself away”’, for the common 
ash tree (as this past autumn, for example), turning a 
faint lemon yellow, claims our notice chiefly: a third 
year it may be the oak, a fourth the beech, a fifth the 
wild cherry or gean tree. Always indeed some fresh 
and surprising feature of high colour in the autuma 
scene ; and, if we look close enough, always some fresh, 
living fiery tint in the spring when the buds of birch 
and beech begin again to burn anew. Thoughts, 
memories, and anticipations of these things crowd into 
the mind when we turn the pages of these two 
entrancing volumes. We know of no modern book of 
British trees and shrubs so exact and complete as this, 
and of none on the subject more faithfully illustrated 
in line and half-tone. It is sure to become a standard 
work for the country house, and should find its place in 
the library near old Evelyn’s ‘‘ Sylva’’ and not fat 
from Robinson’s ‘‘ English Flower Garden ”’. 


MYSTERY AND IMAGINATION. 


“Incredible Adventures.” By Algernon Blackwood. 
Macmillan. 6s. 

T is good to read a book by Mr. Blackwood. He cer@! 
I tainly has distinction and scholarship. His work 
is a protest against the shoddy stuff of the day. As4 
writer on what is commonly called the supernatural 
he has made for himself a special niche. If he 3 
opposed to the facile materialism of the day, which cat 
see no farther than a man’s nose, he is equally the 
enemy of that pseudo-occultism which vulgarises al 
that has to do with the spirit. We have a memofy 
within memory. With most of us this anterior remem 
brance remains dormant throughout life, but to some 
are given swift ancestral recollections. And it is for 
those who possess—or at least grant the possibility 
of—such a sense that Mr. Blackwood particularly 
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'S home MM writes. His ‘*‘ adventures ’’ will only be incredible to 


'—whe I the doubters, to those who question that partofus which 
10rbid moulded in Eternity He is not concerned, like 
© Wook ME sir Oliver Lodge, with proof of the soul’s immortality. 
er—how ME But he is alive to all those subtle intimations in man— 
€ appear queries, echoes, reactions, after-thoughts—which come 
! Then ll fom who knows where? To read him is to have our 
ce which MM porizon lifted for a little and to be drawn across the 
in it that MM dream floor of the world into a land haunted by unseen 
h Spring, presences. And he is particularly sensitive to those 
Y Species strange, indefinable influences of places, of houses even, 
arden ORS where the old walls and rafters, the very bricks and 
han this mortar, seem to be impregnated by the thoughts and 
lways be yiolent emotions of those who have lived in them in the 
tree thay past. He feels the creative force of thought, for ideas 
nn Winttie io less than people may haunt a house, as he shows 
ruce, ut in-his story ‘‘ The Damned’’. Here age after age 
< oe have lived bigots who preached and believed eternal 
he ae damnation until at last the house itself became 
It woul saturated by that appalling stream of thinking. No- 
betwee thing happens. No ghost is seen, but all who live in 
1 wild ag the house come under the spell of its blighting 
ld distin. influence. : 

uce, ani A similar idea is well worked out in ‘‘ A Descent into 


Egypt ’’, where a man becomes so absorbed in the life 
andscapef of the past that he loses all his individuality. Some 
lands enrich you. ‘‘ From India, Greece, Italy, ail 


rees ang ancient lands, you return with memories you can use. 
e of thi From Egypt you return with—nothing. Its splendour 
auty and stupifies ; it’s useless. There is a change in your inmost 


to therm being, an emptiness, an unaccountable yearning, but 
geant offm™ you find nothing that can fill the lack you’re conscious 
‘ates thamof. Nothing comes to replace what has gone. You 
nd. Welmhave been drained.”’ 
—_and wi In opposite vein, as showing how a spiritual 
ptive—to—™ experience may transform a man, is ‘‘ Regeneration of 
ire, evagmLord Ernie’’. This is the story of an effete and 
autumn fm degenerate young man without vitality or ambition, 
row, th—™ whose laggard spirit is vitalised by taking part in the 
es, what rites of fire-worshippers. Into him is poured the spirit 
| smooth of the wind and leaping flame. ‘‘ He knew a golden 
> autuma MM enthusiasm of immeasurable strength, of unconquerable 
sly notice hope, of irresistible delight. | Wind set his feet to 
commoi dancing, and fire swept across his face without a trace 
‘urning burning.”’ 

: a thi Less fortunate and more conventional, but with a 
fifth charm of its own, is ‘‘ Wayfarers’”’, the story with 
me fresh which the book concludes. It is a tale of the reincarna- 
; autuM Btion of souls who love and find each other after time 
me fresh, during the eternity of their existence. It has the 
of birch B fragrance of old-world scents and is like a glimpse of 


houghts, a happy past seen only in a fleeting dream. 
‘owd into 
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AN INDIAN SOLDIER. 


“Yusuf Khan: the Rebel Commandant.” By 8. C. Hill. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 


HE title of this book is a reminder of that brevity 

of human fame which caused a rhyming moralist 
to enquire after the present whereabouts of Troy and 
of the maypole in the Strand. Those that know who 
imprisoned Montezuma and who strangled Atahualpa 
will, without doubt, be familiar with the name and 
ackwool.Bcareer of Yusuf Khan; but the less erudite general 
reader may be acquitted of Boeotian ignorance if he 
_ He cer-§knows not the Rebel Commandant. Yusuf Khan’s name 
His work#is not to be found, for instance, in so detailed a work as 
y. Asaf]. F. Bright’s ‘‘ History of England ”’, which devotes 
ernatura considerable space to the growth of our Indian Empire 
If he isthe book many of us ‘‘ sweated up”’ at Oxford! 
vhich catffln truth his doings, though they were at the time im- 
ually theMfportant, affected the lives of thousands, and added a 
irises all strange and regrettable episode to the chronicles of the 
memory East India Company, had only an indirect influence 
r remem§% the course of later events.. The world’s his- 
to somt—#torical scene is so vast, the stage so crowded, that 
it is forffminor characters, even though they may have played a 
ossibility§ part ‘‘ to tear a cat in ’’, tend to become excluded. Such 
rticularly#has been the fate of Yusuf Khan with all but those 
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who have made a special study of Indian history. It 
need be his fate no longer, now that Mr. Hill’s ex- 
haustive monograph is published. 

There is a touch of Aladdin in Yusuf Khan’s romantic 
story. Born a Hindu, of peasant parentage, ambition 
drove him to forsake his home and to change his 
religion. The limits imposed upon his aspirations by 
the caste system of India, as it then was, being thus 
removed, the young convert to Muhammadanism 
underwent various vicissitudes. Employed by a 
Frenchman at Pondicherry, whose service he left under 
some sort of a cloud, he next attached himself to an 
English master; then enlisted in the army of the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, rose to the rank of subadar (or 
captain), and transferred his sword to the English in 
time to share Clive’s victory at Kaveripak over the 
French and their Indian allies. So well did he acquit 
himself in a later battle that Dalton, Clive’s lieutenant, 
spoke of him to his chief as being “‘ as good a man 
as ever breathed ’’ and ‘‘ my sole dependence ’’; while 
he rendered invaluable service to Stringer Lawrence 
in repeatedly bringing that eminent soldier’s convoys 
unharmed through disaffected territory. As a reward 
he was made Commandant of all the Company’s Sepoys 
and presented with a gold medal. He was the first 
Indian soldier to be thus honoured, and consequently 
possesses the historic interest—intensified at the pre- 
sent time—of being the doyen of the native officers 
of our Indian Army. It had been well for his happiness 
and his reputation had he been allowed to remain in 
that position. 

The Nawab of the Carnatic(Macaulay’s Nabob of Ar- 
cot) was an effete and feeble prince, whose subjects were 
in constant rebellion and asconstantly had to be reduced 
to obedience by the Company’s forces. In these cam- 
paigns the Commandant of Sepoys played a leading 
and brilliant part, and also clearly discovered an ad- 
ministrative talent; for on the capture of Madura he 
was declared to be the only man who could hope to 
manage the country, so that it should be a source of 
revenue. to the Nawab and the Company, instead of a 
source of anxiety and loss. He was eventually ap- 
pointed renter of the provinces of Madura and Tinne- 
velly, with absolute discretion, subject to the payment 
of his rent, in all matters, civil and military. In this 
position he showed himself a terror to evil-doers, but 
a just and prudent administrator. The Company had 
no cause of complaint in the matter of their rent. But 
the Nawab had public and private reasons for disliking 
his deputy, whose appointment he had resented, and 
by whose talents and scarcely veiled contempt his own 
ineptitude was galled. The relations between the two 
became strained to breaking-point. The Company 
had to choose which they should support, the man or 
the fairéant, and they put their money on the wrong 
horse. They decided that their puppet sovereign must 
be supported at all costs. To us the mistake is patent, 
but it was made. Their ill-judged policy drove a loyal 
servant to rebellion. 

Of all that rebellion cost them Mr. Hill furnishes 
a long and detailed narrative. When at last the Com- 
mandant fell, it was not before the arms of his enemies, 
which he so long resisted, but by the treachery of a 
confederate, the Frenchman Marchand. He met his 
death with resolution. He had rebelled rather against 
the Nawab than the English. For them it is evident 
he never ceased to cherish warm feelings. When it 
was proposed to him that he should, in return for 
French support, do homage to that nation for the 
kingdom of Madura, he overwhelmed the emissary 
with imprecations and threw him into prison. When 
Captain Donald Campbell was wounded and taken 
prisoner in an assault upon Madura, he burst into 
tears at seeing him in this plight, and did his best 
for him during Campbell’s period of captivity. On the 
other hand he visited Marchand’s peccadilloes and in- 
sincerities with imprisonment—an injury which Mar- 
chand, when at liberty, set himself, with fell delibera- 
tion, to avenge. 

It needed, perhaps, the synthetic grasp of a Macau- 
lay or a J. R. Green to assign its proper value to each 
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episode in this diversified career, and from the sum 
of them to compose such a portrait as would give us, 
ence for all and convincingly, Yusuf Khan in his 
habit as he lived. That Mr. Hill cannot be said to 
have done. His mind is rather of the analytic 
order. By means of wide research and immense 
patience he has brought together the amplest possible 
materials for a biography, but, like Horace’s sculptor, 
he is unfortunate in the result of his work ‘‘ quia 
ponere totum nesciit ’’, because out of those materials 
he has failed to construct a whole that should have the 
semblance of a breathing reality. But, if he has not 
written a great biography, his intensive method has 
added to our knowledge of an interesting and critical 
period of Indian history. The actual portrayal of 
Yusuf Khan he has left to the constructive imagination 
of his readers. The task is not easy, but there may 
be many who will be fascinated by it, particularly, we 
should imagine, in the ranks of those whose lot it has 
been to know and work amongst the native officers of 
our splendid Indian Army. 


MOST CATHOLIC SPAIN. 


“A Playmate of Philip II.: Don Martin of Aragon.” 
By Lady Moreton. Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 


HEN Bennet Langton once ventured to say he 
had read a good deal of Clenardus’s Greek 
grammar, Dr. Johnson exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, sir, who 
is there in this town who knows anything of Clenardus 
but you and I?’’ The same general ignorance, we 
suspect, exists about Don Martin of Aragon, grandee 
of Spain and one time playmate of King Philip II. 
Even Lady Moreton, his first English biographer, does 
not seem to be sated with information, though she 
appears to have gleaned particulars of his life with 
no little industry. The present volume could never 
have reached its 219 pages had not the author gathered 
also many scarcely relevant particulars of the members 
of his own and his wife’s family. Nevertheless, Don 
Martin was a great man in his time and country. Of 
the blood royal of Aragon, he was at once soldier and 
philosopher, and his seigniory was extensive enough 
to excite the jealousy of the king. If he is but a 
shadowy figure to-day, the fact is to a large extent due 
to the very powerful personality of the woman he 
married. Wherever the traditions of Most Catholic 
Spain have spread, there, surely, are her name and 
fame known. 

At the age of sixteen Don Martin became the hus- 
band of the saintly Dofia Luisa de Borja, the bride 
being by fourteer years the elder of the pair. The boy 
was very human, and often preferred the games of 
other boys to the observance of the duties and dignities 
of a married man, and, later on, he undoubtedly fell to 
the attractions of a girl whose age was nearer his own. 
It is impossible to resist wondering how the strange 
ménage continued to exist at all. To solve the pro- 
blem, however, it is only necessary to remember that 
the country was pervaded by an ideal of the most 
austere piety, and of this quality Dofia Luisa was the 
very model. She had desired to dedicate herself to 


religion, and had accepted marriage as a martyrdom. © 
Not, we say, a very gay prospect for her young hus- | 
band; yet here we have the key of the lock which kept | 


them together. For more than a hundred years the 
pew which was her favourite place of prayer bore 
stains of blood in witness to her terrible mortifications 
of the flesh, and it is not difficult to imagine the awe 
with which this evidence must have inspired a boy of 
Don Martin’s training. It is true that when he came 
home from the wars he brought with him:a certain per- 
son in the dress of a page, who, as Dofia Luisa said, 
was very fit to be one of her ladies, but not her hus- 
band’s; yet a single exhortation from the aggrieved 
wife parted the erring couple and sent one 
of them to a convent, where she was subse- 
quently noted for her exemplary behaviour and 
deep devotion. 


Dofia Luisa is by far the most striking persona 
in this book. Her austerities shock us, but her clainy 
to saintliness rest on other grounds. Visiting the poy 
to give alms, she would lay aside her usual sumptuoy 
dresses-and put on simple clothes, that she migy 
appear among them as a friend and not as a great lag 
distributing largesse. In her methods of charity 
can see not only a kind heart, but a rarely delicay 
sympathy, which proves that an organised “‘ reign ¢ 
the saints ’’ does not invariably destroy humane fed 
ings in the individual. Of the puritanical grimney 
with which the sixteenth-century Spaniards took they 
religion this book does, however, give many example 
Thus Dofia Luisa’s brother, the Duke of Gandia, know 
afterwards as St. Francis de Borja, is said to hay 
prayed that his wife might die, “‘ if it were for the goof 
of his own soul,’’ since he felt himself to be calle 
to enter the Company of Jesus, which Loyola had jug 
founded, and the poor woman was an insuperabk 
barrier in his way. When death did actually remoy 
her from his path, he resigned all his great estat 
and satisfied his spiritual ambitions. The whe 
Borja connection must have been somewhat overpowe; 
ing for Don Martin, who, although he was strict 
orthodox and made a ‘‘ good death ’’, does not seep 
to have been in any way a zealot. Out of favour¢ 
Court, owing to disputes between the Crown and him 
self over certain territorial possessions, he gave his late 
days to the study of archeology and numismatics, and 
serene among many misfortunes, earned the title ¢ 
Philosopher of Aragon’’. As that and that only 
emerges from the pages of the history of Most Cathdly 
Spain. His biographer offers, besides, many ip 
teresting details as to the constitution of the count 
and the wars in which he engaged; but from 
the overpowering sense of the presence of Doi 
Luisa and her religion it is never possible 
escape for long. 


NOVELS. 


“The Three Sisters.” By May Sinclair. Hutchinson. & 


ISS SINCLAIR is not kind to her sex. She la 

bare, in this last book of hers, the secret placs 

of the souls of three sisters. And it is not pleasant reat 
ing Sometimes she fails in reticence. We find ourselve 
the onlookers at scenes that should have been behiné 
closed doors, and eavesdroppers at piteous confessioa 
we were never meant to hear. Women, clever in th 
same way as these sisters, will hate Miss Sinclair fag": 
revealing to critical and contemptuous Man tg 
methods of her hunting and the instincts that urg 
her to the chase, while the ordinary woman will [ed 
disgusted with her sex. These girls present themselves 
as harpies, incipient vampires, urged on from withili 
by who knows what insistent force of sex to thel 
one aim and object in life—the snaring of men. Sa 
is predominant in this book of Miss Sinclair's. We 
look at every character in it through its spectacles 
Each girl has her own method. Alice is direct; Man 
that arch hypocrite, who does not even play fair, ime 
to all outward seeming so innocent, so good—anj@ 
underneath is the hunter par excellence of the three 
Even Gwenda, to whom one turns with relief, is} 
no means free from guilt. She sets out to snare ti 
only available and eligible man, in her own way, ai 
catches him, too, and in her sacrifice of him sacrificé 
herself. That these sisters are typical of the presenti 
day girl is not true. Girls have too many interest 
in life nowadays to centre all in sex. Hysteria is tl 
exception, not the rule. But Miss Sinclair leaves us4 
very desperate picture of misery, nor does she try 
palliate it in any way. The men in the book 
sketchy, but the unpleasant Mr. Cartaret stands om 
with sinister distinctness. The book may be an artist 
triumph, but it is a very sordid picture. It will at 
to Miss Sinclair’s reputation as a writer of powefll 
fiction, but we miss in it the gracious impression KF 
by ‘‘The Divine Fire ’’. 
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The Saturday Review. 


“Hardware.” By Kineton Parkes. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
This is the era of the short paragraph. The short 


“par”? it is called. So many paragraphs per 
chapter. Kipling started it. No colons. No 
semicolons. Full-stops. If we are lucky, there 


may be only five. But at times the number is double. 
It seems to be a form of punctuation. Psychological 
punctuation. Rather breathless. Between paragraphs 
2 and 3 some subtle change (to be noted by the 
reader, but not commented on by the author) has 
occurred, maybe, in the feelings of the hero. Or, 
again, the author may have got himself into a difficult 
place and finds this an excellent way of leaving things 
when at their worst, without explanation. (Always an 
excellent plan this, on paper or off it.) However, be 
the reason what it may, Mr. Parkes has availed him- 
self of this fashion, and those of us who read his book 
through will do so by the grace of the short paragraph. 
It reads remarkably like autobiography, and the story 
centres round one man, citizen of no mean city, the 
name of which, given in the tale as Metlingham, reminds 
us very strongly of a large business centre farther 
North than London. Without any very stirring inci- 
dent, the story is full of interest in various ways, but 
chiefly, as we said before, as the character study of one 
man. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


“How the War Came About.” By J. Holland Rose. The Patriotic 
Pablishing Company. 4d. 

Dr. Holland Rose, as readers of the Sarunpay know from 
his own story, has worked very hard in the useful enterprise 
of spreading abroad knowledge about the war. He has addressed 
meetings throughout the country, and he has lost no opportunity 
of turning to good account his gift of clear exposition. The 
present pamphlet is a remarkable instance of his talent. Dr. 
Rose here explains to young people how the war came about. 
He does this without the least hint of condescension and he 
omits no vital point. The tangle of policy is straightened 
out quite simply. The youngest reader of history can follow 
and understand. Older readers than those for whom this little 
pamphlet is intended might well be grateful for so clear a 
mmmary, for a statement of our position so simple and so 
obviously right. The pamphlet is most readily obtained from 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. 


“The Origins of the War.” By J. Holland Rose. Cambridge University 
Press. 2s. net. 


This is a full and clear account for grown readers of the 
events and movements so simply and ably described in “‘ How 
the War Came About”. The subject is treated under separate 
heads, the threads of European policy being clearly and easily 
mravelled. Dr. Rose first tells the story of Anglo-German 
lations from 1875 to 1888. He then gives an admirable 


dlicy. Thenceforward his story is more particularly concerned 
ith questions of yesterday and to-day—the Baghdad railway 
md Morocco, the Eastern Question, the crisis and rupture of 
August 1914. First to last, this pamphlet ranks as history of 
igh quality and temper. 


(Cambridge). 6d. net. 


spectacles] M. Romain Rolland is a great novelist whose fine quality 
ect ; Maryilve have frequently proclaimed in the Sarurpay. Why was 
ay fair, iq™eunable to keep his own counsel upon the war? He has nothing 
good—anigmueful to say. This pamphlet is poor, ecstatic, mischievous 
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uff. M. Rolland brackets the Allies and enemies of his country 
ith a cool detachment, admirable no doubt in an international 
philosopher, but hardly possible at this time to a patriotic 
M@tenchman. Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s introduction is worse. It 
not the excuse of ecstasy. M. Rolland’s pamphlet is 
“Mmonsense, more or less inspired. Mr. Dickinson’s nonsense is 
if the stale, pacifist sort to which we are wearily accustomed. 


*s War : Nietzsche and Treitschke.”’ Canon 
We suspect that many to-day are talking of Nietzsche and 
Ireitschke without any very deep knowledge of their work. 
‘anon McClure will help them to a better acquaintance. He is 
hot able, of course, to go exhaustively into his authors; but he 
very ably emphasised their main quality—more particularly 
se ideas which most appealed to their own countrymen. 
the important thing for Europe was not that Nietzsche despised 
le Prussian, but that he preached the Will to Power which the 
ussian has so greedily absorbed. The important thing about 


Treitschke, for the moment, is not the fine grain of truth hidden 
in his “ religion of valour”, but that he hated and misunder- 
stood Great Britain. Canon McClure does well to emphasise 
the limitations of these prophets and to deplore their terrible 
power for mischief. He concludes his very able argument 
with a passage from “Troilus and Cressida”. Shakespeare has 
described with amazing fidelity and power the true consequences 
of the Will to Power; and Canon McClure has picked the 
quotation with a fine sense of climax :— 


“ Force should be right: or rather, right and wrong— 
Between whose endless jar justice resides— 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite, 
And appetite, an universal wolf, 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And, last, eat up himself ”. 


Go Comes By G. H. Perris. Melrose. 
2s. 6d. net. 


First published rather more than two years ago, this book has 
run into three editions within the last three months. To read it 
to-day is to know, however, something of the pathos of honest 
endeavours which have horribly miscarried. Mr. Perris set out 
with the wish “ to serve international amity ”, but before he had 
made an end of writing he discovered that his task had its 
difficulties. Possessing a thorough knowledge of modern 
German conditions and ways of thought, he could see that all 
was not well with the chance of peace, and his democratic 
sympathies were often offended. Nothing, however, could make 
him abandon his Seeking excuses for the Teuton, he 
turned back the pages of history to unearth the legacies of 
Feudalism and the Thirty Years’ War. Sometimes he com- 
plained that the alliances and friendships of other Powers were 

isolating” Germany. Much of this makes rather foolish 
reading, but the bock has, all the same, a certain value. For one 
thing, it shows, since Mr. Perris is a representative Liberal 
writer, that many of those who a little while ago seemed to be 
for peace at any price are now equally resolute in declaring that 
the war is just, and that Germany has made it inevitable. 
Moreover, we can appreciate the honesty of the author’s mea 
culpa, which is the dominating note in his new preface, and even 
now there is some use in examining with him the problem of 
wv “ sixty millions of German people servile to a military 

espotism ”’. 


ONCE A MONTH. 


The Nineteenth Century opens this month with three articles 
on the recruiting question—the question of the hour. Colonel 
F. N. Maude argues the case for voluntary service; but his 
principal points are met in the two articles which follow. The 
case for obligatory national service is put by Mr. George A. B, 
Dewar and Mr. G. G. Coulton. Both writers frankly admit the 
merits of a free system. Mr. Dewar, indeed, writes as an indi- 
vidualist by temperament and principle. But no one can now 
afford to regard the case for obligation as a matter of political or 
social doctrine. It is a practical problem. Obligatory service 
would ensure a steady flow of men to the colours and it would 
check the envy and heart-searching rapidly arising among us. 
Mr. Dewar deals concisely, point by point, with most of the 
objections popularly urged against national service, and shows 
that it need not overcrowd the departments or disorganise 
industry. “The men qualified by age and physique to serve 
will obviously not be taken alla}thesame time. They will only 
be taken as there are the facilities for training and equipping 
them, and they will be chosen by the absolutely fair method of 
the ballot. Those who are not drawn at first will go on with 
their ordinary work and pursuits till their turn comes; and, of 
course, if the war is over far sooner than we expect a very large 
number will not be drawn at all, and, therefore, will not be 
disturbed in their normal callings. But no invidious and 
hostile distinctions, under such an Act, will arise as between 
those who go to the war and those who stay at home. The Act 
will not tend to separate individuals and classes and particular 
villages, districts, or counties, as the present method unhappily 
is doing and will assuredly do far more as the war goes on.” 

There are several articles of note in the “ Nineteenth 
Century ” this month. Mr. William Harbutt Dawson writes of 
Treitschke as one who knew that remarkable man and had come 
under his personal magic. The Rev. Dr. Dearmer writes of 
Russia as one who is really aware that great events are hatching in 
that great country. There is also an article by Bishop Frodsham. 

The “ Fortnightly Review ’’ for January opens with the best 
account we have yet read of the military position in Poland, 
Mr. Robert Crozier Long writes to us_from Russia, He tells 
how communications are effected and destroyed, how the 
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Russian soldier fights and plays, how the Germans mask their | 


strategy and baffle the assailant with dummy guns, why great 
battles, in which millions of men are involved, fail to be decisive, 
and why the crowning victories we read of in the British Press 
are never won. Mr. Long rightly protests against the popular 
idea of the fighting in Poland. There is nothing in the least 
dramatic, inundating, crushing, or sweeping about any of the 
movements in the East. These movements are just the inevit- 
able result of an enemy technically prepared and able to move 
swiftly meeting armies which have to move through an almost 
impassable country and have to rely on strategic genius, tough 
fighting, and sheer weight to pull the balance level. The 


“ Fortnightly ” has many good articles on the war this month; | 


touching almost every side of it—economic, financial, military, 
and political; but surely Auditor Tantum thinks too highly of 
the politicians’ share. The merit of our Ministers rests in their 
being content to allow the experts and the Services to do the job 
on their behalf. Mr. Archibald Hurd does well to criticise the 
absurdly trumpeted “Norman Angell.” There is nothing in 
this professor’s doctrine which has not been better put this last 
hundred years. His swollen reputation is due to the almost 
complete ignorance, among his readers, of English economic 
literature. 

The “ Cornhill” wisely continues to keep its literary side to the 
front. An article by Mr S. P. B. Mais on “ Public Schools in 
War Time” seems, indeed, to show that literature will gain 
rather than lose by the heightened interest in life of the young 
reader. It is true that the public schoo] has been turned into a 
sort of training camp; but it is a camp which runs to Shake- 
speare and the Oxford Pamphlets—even to Jane Austen—in its 
leisure. Of many excellent articles and sketches, one of the best 
is ‘‘ The Poor Man’s Pig”, by Mr. L. P. Jacks, Pig has a way 
of stimulating the essayist to do his best, as readers of Bishop 
Frodsham’s ‘“ Pig-Cheer” in last week’s SATURDAY can 
testify. ‘‘ Pig-Cheer”, finely English in stuff and manner, was 
a worthy successor of the perennial essay of Charles Lamb on the 
roasted and sucking variety of pig. Mr. Jacks’s story is lively, 
but it has a very serious moral—namely, that the Socialist 
agitator who knows nothing about pig will do well to keep well 
away from the regions where pig is supremely important. Among 
contributors to the “ Cornhill” this month are Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, Sir Desmond O’Callaghan (who, with style and authority, 
writes an article of great and immediate interest on modern 
explosives), and Sir Edward Clarke. 

** Blackwood’s Magazine ’’ for January is notable for its hard- 
bitten encounter with the plain facts and everyday life of the 
war. Thus we discover in the “Diary of a Subaltern” an 
authentic document of the first days of mobilisation and war up 
to the great “ Retreat”. Further on we encounter in a neigh- 
bourly, first-hand way the “ First Hundred Thousand ” trai 
to shoot straight. These sketches seal “‘ Blackwood ” definitely 
of the tribe of faithful witnesses who tear through hearsay to 
come at the kernel. “‘ Musings Without Method ” are, as usual, 
forthright and fearless. They deal excellently with Carlyle on 
Germany and on the French Yellow Book. One other article 
must be mentioned—Mr. Weigall’s “‘ Lion of the Levant”. We 
shall always hear Mr. Weigall with respect and pleasure now that 
we have read his imaginative “Cleopatra”. Sir Arthur Quiller 
Couch continues ‘‘ Nicky-Nan, Reservist ”’. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A Manual of French Composition (R. L. G. Ritchie and James M. 
Moore). Cambridge University Press.. 7s. 6d. net. 


Fiction. 


Young Earnest (Gilbert Cannan). Secker. 6s. net. 
Golden Lights (E. G. Robin). Washbourne. 2s. 6d. 


REFERENCE Books. 
Whitaker’s Almanack. 2s. 6d.; Whitaker’s Peerage, etc., 1915. 


5s. 
Royal Guide to the London Charities (John Lane). Chatto. 1s. 6d. 
Burke’s Peerage. Harrison. £2 2s. 

Catholic Directory. 1s. 6d. net ; The Catholic Who’s Who. 3s. 6d- 
». net. Burns and Oates. 


ScrENce. 
Flies and Disease (Edward Hindle). Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ballads of Old Birmingham (E. M. Rudland). Nutt. 2s. 6d. net. 

Paradyse Terrestre (C. M. Antony). Washbourne. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Walpole Society, 1913-1914 (A. J. Finburg). Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

The War : Its — and Warnings (F. J. Adkins). Allen and 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0, 


The Operations of the Company embrace all branches of Insuranc, 


Full information respecting 
ESTATE DUTY 
and 
CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 
issued by the Company may be 
obtained on written or personal 
application to the Office at the 
above address. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY! 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EJ, 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SHEpPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Vatent14, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. Sir Jonn Jarpinz, K.C.I.E., M.P. 
H. E. Duxg, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.RS, 
Hen. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amou 
ase —ene payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second paymat 
at death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested er contingent, and Life Interests, al 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. . 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


because of its 
AGE, - MAGNITUDE, - RESERVE STRENGTH, 
PROFIT YIELD, - ALERTNESS, - & ECONOMY 
The Outstanding 
British 
Life Office. 
Write for Prospectus to The Secretary, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH, 


or to any Branch Office of the Society. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDEN 


SOCIETY. (Established 1849.) 


The LARGEST and MOST prosperous Mut 
Life Office in the British Empire. 


ASSETS - +  £32,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME -_ =- £4,000,000 


Valuation Report published and Bonuses divided ANNUALLI 
37 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E: 
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2 January 1915. 


The Saturday Review. 


PEKIN SYNDICATE. 


Tue ordinary general meeting of the Pekin Sy ndicate, Limited, 
was held on Wednesday at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., M. René 
de Cerenville presiding. 

The Assistant Secretary having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said : On account of the war and of the strained 
and disturbed situation which preceded and has followed the 
present crisis the number of directors attending this meeting is 
exceptionally small. Count du Chaylard has been obliged, 
through private duties, to remain in France, while Count de 
Seguier, as a captain im the French Artillery, is busy on the 
fighting line somewhere in the region of the Aisne. Lord Carrick, 
whom we had been glad to appoint Chairman recently, and who 
is likewise performing military duties, has found it necessary, 
much to our regret, to resign for personal reasons. Two directors, 
Mr. Chantrey Inchbald and Mr. Charles Victor, have retired from 
the Board. The former had acquired a great experience of 
Chinese affairs in the employ of a leading French bank, and had 
afterwards been appointed London manager of another leading 
foreign bank. Therefore, on more than one occasion his advice 
was most useful to the company. Mr. Victor, well known on the 
other side of the Channel as a man of wide financial experience 
and tireless perseverance, has played a most important part in 
introducing into the French market the Shansi shares, and has 
never ceased to secure for the company the support of a large 
body of shareholders. I am sure you will accord both these 
gentlemen a hearty vote of thanks for their services. With your 
permission I propose to adopt the customary practice of consider- 
ing the report and account as read. It will be remembered that 
in the report of the joint consulting and mining engineers a year 
ago reference was made to the disease known as ‘‘ Miner’s Worm ” 
which had obtained a hold at the mines, and it was stated that 
strenuous efforts were being made to eradicate it. The directors 
are glad to be able to state that a recent report from the medical 
officer at the mines certifies that the disease has now been entirely 
eradicated, and that no new case, among either the native or 
foreign staffs, has come under his notice since the previous 
report. 

It is true, as mentioned in the report, that the European troubles 
temporarily interfere with our affairs. For imstance, our sales 
have been curtailed; part of the staff have joined the colours; 
our colliers have been chartered by the British Admiralty; a 
certain amount of coal has been seized, and, of course, not paid 
for, by the German authorities in Shantung; shipping and mail 
facilities between Europe and the Far East have been, and are, 
either stopped or delayed, but the company’s property has not 
been, and is not likely to be, interfered with. There is no sign 
of any feeling against foreigners, and it is to be expected that 
in Chinese, as well as in European affairs, the joint British and 
French interests will ultimately profit by a better notion of civi- 
lised and peaceful methods, such as the Chinese peopie, for his- 
torical reasons, are more apt than anyone else to appreciate and 
teciprocate. | Some shareholders, I understand, are somewhat 
doubtful as to the policy which has been recommended by the 
Board in the latest annual and interim report of a closer co-opera- 
tion between the company and the Chinese authorities. In this 
tespect I am glad to say that negotiations with the provincia! 
authorities in view of facilitating improved working conditions 
and extending operations which have been in progress some time 
have now reached a stage when a satisfactory settlement may be 
confidently anticipated and that a preliminary agreement to this 
efiect has already been signed, particulars of which cannot be 
disclosed until negotiations are completed. According to this 
news, we have full confidence that our contract with the Central 
and Provincial Government will be made to work more smoothly 
than ever, and I hope more profitably. The directors regret, 
however, that they are unable to recommend the distribution of 
adividend. No one can foresee the developments of the present 
crisis in financial affairs, and it is therefore a duty more impera- 
tive than ever to husband the company’s resources until we can 
sail in smooth waters again, and not to enter into the dividend- 
Paying stage at a time when older and more firmly established 
concerns are experiencing difficulties in this respect. We received 
last week a cheque for £20,000 from the Government of the Re- 
public of China, the interest in respect of coupon No. 19 due 
ist January, 1915, on the Chinese Government Honan Railway 
Five per Cent. (Gold) loan. It is especially gratifying at this 
juncture, and at the present time, to agaim mention that the 
Chinese Government has never failed to fulfil its obligations. 
I propose: ‘* That the directors’ Teport and accounts made ep 
to the 30th June, 1914, be and the same are hereby received and | 
adopted.’? 

Sir Frank Crisp, the company’s solicitor, in reply to a ques- 


travelling expenses are £736 4s., of which the details are given. 
Office rent, housekeeper, and so on, £1,802 12s. 10d., less amounts 
received from another company, which reduces the net expendi- 
ture to £1,552. The salaries are £3,825, secretary £1,325, and 
the assistant secretary and the staff make up the difference. The 
auditors’ remuneration is £157 10s., the law costs are £490, 
advertising £758 15s., cablegrams and telegrams £174, general 
expenses £516. Then, coal trials £33 and share warrant expenses 
445. Those were the London expenses. Now we come to the 
expenditure in Paris. Office rent £122, managing director’s and 
other salaries £3,921.’? And answering a request for informa- 
tion as to the interest on investments, gold bonds, etc.: ‘‘ The 
£47,101 is made up as follows: Chinese Government Treasury 
bonds, £9,049; Tientsin-Pukow Railway, £3,057; deposit 
accounts, £672; current accounts, £119; Chinese Government 
Honan Railway Five per Cent. Gold Loan, £26,206; profit on 
the realisation of 500 Founder shares in the Banque Industrielle 
de Chine, £0,941; commission om taking up Treasury bonds, 
4£1,785—that is less a small refund of income-tax and less interest 
on prepayment of instalments. In China there are some small 
amounts making altogether £321.’’ 

In reply to a question, the Chairman said that the directors 
were absolutely convinced that they would obtain success, but 
only those who were acquainted with the Far East knew of the 
difficulties they had had with the Chinese people. If they stuck to 
it he was convinced that their patience, which the directors had 
shared with the shareholders for many years, would be rewarded 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts was 
carried. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID. - - £100,000,000 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 

OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 

Many BcsiIngss PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 

MANSIONS, FARM BuiILpincs, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 

INSURED. THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER. 

L@OKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all of the 
kingdom,— Offices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


CAUTION. 


The Proprietors of Schweitzer’s 
“Cocoatina,” “ Fairy Cocoa,” &c., beg 
to inform their clients that none of 
their products are manufactured in 
Germany. That they are a private 
English Company managed by a Board 
of English Directors, and that all shares 
are held by relatives and connections 
by marriage of the late sole proprietor, 
Captain Thomas Edward Symonds, R.N. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Half Year ... 2 


Cheques and M Orders should be crossed and made payable 


| to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 


Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 


, P . ; SATURDAY REVIEW, the Manager would be glad to be 
Hon, said : “‘ The item of directors’ fees is £3,600. The directors’ | informed immediately. 
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The Saturday Review. 


2 January i915, 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
For JANUARY commences a new volume and contains contributions by 
COLONEL F. N. MAUDE, C.8. 
Voluntary or Compulsory Service? (1) The Case for Volunteers. 
GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


Voluntary or Compulsory Service ? (2) An Individualist’s Plea for 
Obligatory Service. 


G. G. COULTON. 
Voluntary or Compulsory Service? (3) The’ Volunteer Spirit. 
SPENSER WILKINSON (Chichele Professor of Military History, 
xford), Thoughts on the Waging of ‘ Great War. 
FRANK FOX. Belgium on the Rack: a Bystander’s Tesintiy. 
BARCLAY (Vice-President of the Institute of 


Law). Vengeance in War: a Study of Reprisals in 


vain. 
ALEXANDER F. ar (with a Foreword by the ny Hon. 
L GREY). Licensing Reform : a New Policy 


The Rev. O.D. The Soul Russia. 
J. ELLIS BARKER. The Chances of Peace and the Problem of Poland. 
JAMES ELROY FLECKER. Paul Fort, the ‘ Prince of Poets.’ 
Mre. STIRLING. 
The ‘ Devil Diplomatists ' of Prussia—as seen in the Hotham papers 
WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 
Some Personal Memories of Treitschke. 
‘The Right Rev. Bishop FRODSHAM 
The Effects of the War upon Non-Christian Peoples. 
WALTER SICHEL. Disraeli the Third. 


by). 
Letters from Paris and a Hundred Years Ago: 
* Hundred Days '—and After. 


H. J. JENNINGS. 


II, The 


Unemployment and the War, 
SYDNEY BROOKS. The United States and the War. 
OSCAR PARKER. An American's View of American Neutrality. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., LTD., 5 New Street Square. 
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Eastern Battle Deeds: A Letter from Russia, By Robert Crozier Long. 
Ministers in War Time. By Auditor Tantum. 

Will the War End Militarism? I. BygArchibald Hurd. 

The German State of Mind. By E. C. Bentley. 

Germany's Policy towards the United States. By Fabricius. 

What I Found Out in the House of a German Prince. 

Emigration and State Aid. By Sir'Clement Kinloch-Cooke, M.P. 

The Morality of War. By W. S. Lilly. 

Shakespeare's Warriors. By Arthur Waugh. 

Woman. By Mrs. Huth Jackson. 

Whitman in Whitman's Land. By H. Scheffauer. 

In Dunkirk. By Alice and Claude Askew. 
The War in its Effect on Work and Wages. 
The Banks and the War Crisis. 
The History of the War. 

His First Wife. By,Walter Lennard. 


By J. A. Hobson, 
By H. J. Jennings. 
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THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 
Latest Books. ‘Gossip about Books,” 
every Thursday ; ‘“ Books 
Reading,” every Saturday ; ‘ 
Reviews,” 


worth 
‘Magazine 
Ist week in_every month. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, aad all information free of charge. Replies received. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened 
a WAR ROOM 

at 43 PICCADILLY, W.., opposite Prince; 

Hall, where most of the war books of the 

day may be seen before buying. 

Telegrams : Bookmen, London. Telephone : Mayfair 


H. G. COMMIN, 
New and Second-hand Bookseller, 
100, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


Enquiries promptly answered. Always a large stock of interestig 
books of Antiquarian and general interest. SPECIAL OFFER; 
‘HISTORY OF HAMPSHIRE, including the ISLE OF WIGHT; 
by T. W. SHORE. 1 vol, 8vo, pub. 7/6 net, for 3/6. Post 4d. 


ExzcuTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY if 
DESIROUS OF SELLING Works OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, Ow 
Sriver, Pictures, PRINTS, MINIATURES, 
Comms, Booxs, Lacg, Furs, MustcaL INSTROMENN, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT Massa 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 

are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales a 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required, 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
HYDRO Comfort, with the Baths 
and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost, 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at th 
‘*LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY & IF YOU WANT 


The Very Latest 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


4/4 


Publisher of the 
Standard,” 


: 
= to the Evening 
104 Shoe Lane, London, and . 
for six months you will receive at your ‘ 
breakfast table on Sunday morning the : 
SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 

of the 
2 
i 


Wil 


Evening 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 
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HAVE YOU A CHILD? 


IF SO, WILL YOU HELP SOME LITTLE BELGIAN 
7 an CHILD TO FOOD AND WARMTH AND SHELTER ? 


HERE are children in Belgium who have lost father and mother ere 
ion at they have learned to lisp their parents’ names. Children shelterless, 
Cathedral, children lost, children almost foodless and wholly comfortiess. Children 

whose little brothers and sisters—oh, the pity of it!—have proved 
AIREY. “food for shot” or bombs. Children shaken by the terror of it all, who 
may die unless tender care and proper food ae swiftly forthcoming. 


Wie your own children have been playing and romping in security 
this Christmastide—thanks largely to the Belgian army—will you not 
help that other army of defenceless Belgian children who cannot help 
themselves? See to it that there is some brightness in their New Year. 


WILL YOU GIVE A SHILLING, or AS MUCH MORE AS 
YOUR MEANS MAKE POSSIBLE, fo-EVERY YEAR EACH of 
YOUR CHILDREN HAS LIVED in SHELTER & HAPPINESS? 
If the suffering children themselves could stretch out their tiny hands 
to you, how gladly you would fill them. But the horror of it is so far 


away that imagination cannot grasp its full import. Try for one moment 
quietly to picture to yourself what all this baby-suffering means. 


POST THIS—IF YOU CAN—TO-DAY 


I enclose being for every 
year that each of my children have spent in shelter 
and happiness. 


Ni Address. 


Cheques or postal orders should be crossed and be made payable to “* The 

Saturday Review” Fund. ‘Treasury notes should be sent in registered 

envelopes. All letters should Le addres-ed to the Manager, ‘‘ The Saturday ; 

Review,” 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., and the — clearly 
marked ‘‘ Belgian Fund, 4 


The whole sum raised is intended to be handed over to King Albert, 
and we wish to makesit as substantial a gift as possible—worthy of 
so splendid ‘a cause. 
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THE BELGIAN 
FIELD HOSPITAL 


| 
G 


Patron : H. M. THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS. : 
President: Tut Lorv SYDENHAM, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., F.R.S. | : 
Chairman of Committee: HAROLD HODGE, Eso. 
Commandant : W.S. PERRIN, Eso., M.C. (Canras.), F.R.C.S. (Lonpon). 
MI! 
HE only surgical hospital in. 
Belgium supported by British ‘ 

| money and worked by a British staff. 
Started at Antwerp, it is now at Furnes, 
within ten miles of the fighting line, iL: 
and will follow the Belgian Army as it .: 
moves. | | 
One hundred serious cases treated 
daily. | 
t 


At least £120 a week required for : 
current expenses. 


Please send a New Year offering on | 
behalf of the Belgian Wounded to 


W.S. BAILLIE HAMILTON, Esq., Secretary, 
The Belgian Field Hospital, 
21 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 

S.W. 


Prtated for the Proprietors by W. H. Smits & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Fublished by Recinap Wessrer Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street. 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Pau!, in the County of London.—Saturday, January 2, 1915. 
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